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224. Various articles relating to the Marches of Wales, 
and the court at Ludlow. This MS. contains, also, a 
copy of Dodderidge’s “ Discourse or relation of the 
ancient and moderne estate of the Principalitie of Wales, 
Dutchy of Cornewall, & Earledome of Chester.” Much 
of the volume is in the autograph of the antiquary, 
Robert Vaughan. Folio, seventeenth century. 

225. This MS. contains,—1, The Itinerary of Wales, 
by Giraldus Cambrensis ; 2, The Topography of Wales, 
by the same author; 3, The History of England, by 
Henry of Huntingdon; 4, “ Liber historie Anglorum 
contextz ab Henrico Huntendunensi Archidiacono”; 5, 
“Descriptio Britannie & Insularum adjacentium ex 
antiquis auctoribus”; 6, “‘ Res gestee Rom. Imperatorum 
in Britannia, a Jul. Cesaris tempore, usque ad finem 
Imp. Theodosii Junioris”; 7, “ Reges Brit. post defecti- 
onem. a.Romano imperio”; 8, “‘De Rebus in Cambria 
gestis et Regibus Cambr. precipue a Maylgwyn Gwyn- 
eth”, which is continued to the year 1457, inclusive. I 
am quite unable to discover by whom this most valuable 
historical collection, which is all in Latin, was made. It is 
mostly in one hand, and the whole of it of the sixteenth 
century. In MS. No. 78, are a considerable number of 
pedigrees of Carnarvonshire and Anglesey families, which 
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I believe to be in the same hand as the greater part of 
this volume. Folio. 

226. This volume contains a religious poem, in Eng- 
lish, known as “ Liber Sapientiz”, or the Mirrour of 
Life, by William of Nassington, translated from John 
of Waldby’s “Speculum Vite”; and a religious treatise, 
in English, entitled “Speculum Ecclesiz”, translated 
from the French of Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, afterwards canonized, and called of Pountney or 
Pontigny, from his having retired there when in exile; 
also three sets of English verses, on religious subjects, 
and some medical receipts. Folio, vellum, fifteenth cen- 
tury. On the last leaf of this book is written, in a hand 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, “The book of 
John Prichard w* was bestowed on him by the right 
wo" Mr. Robert Wynne of dyffryn Aled in the parish”. 

227. Life of S. Cadoc, a MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, written in Latin, on vellum. One leaf, of a sort 
of preface or introduction, is wanting; but the life of 
the saint.is perfect. Folio. There is a copy of this MS., 
in the autograph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan, in 
No. 157. 

228. A very valuable collection of tracts, mostly his- 
torical, but which in parts is imperfect; and it has been 
sadly ill used, several of the leaves being misplaced and 
dog-eared, and very carelessly sewn. Such of the con- 
tents of this volume as are worthy of notice are,— 
1, Ancient British and Welsh History, in English, to 
about the year 1003; 2, a Treatise on the ancient British 
Laws, as compared with the English; 3, a very valu- 
able copy of the British History of Nennius (it saihcaded 
as ‘‘Gesta Britann. a Gilda”, but it is the work of Nen- 
nius),entirely in the autograph of John David Rhys, the 
Welsh grammarian. He describes his transcript as having 
been made ‘“‘ word for word (as they say verbatim), out 
of a most auncient written exemplar on ould parchment”; 
and “the booke itself, where euer it is, can not now be 
read, being faded in Letteres from worse to wors, and for 
that it is not knownewhat is become of it, it being filched 
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away by a wicked boy.” At the end of his transcript, 
the Walsh grammarian writes, “Ego Joannes Dauides 
Rhesus, medicine doctor, hee transcripsi, eaque Joanni 
Ludouico, de Kinarsley, iuris peritissimo meique aman- 
tissimo, tradidi.” This copy differs from the printed 
one of Nennius (London, 8vo, 1841), edited by Dr. Giles. 
4, a loose leaf of Triads; 5, “‘ The Ecclesiastical History 
of the Brittains”; 6, Life of St. Beuno; 7, “The oration 
of Metazuma, king of Mexico, made befor Hernando 
Cortes, in presens of all his nobilitie”; 8, Ancient British 
and Welsh History; 9, a fulsome dedication of his His- 
tory, by John Lewis of Lynwern, to King James I. This 
John Lewis appears to ae been the author of much 
of the historical contents of this volume, the greater 
part of which are in his autograph. He was the person 
for whom John David Rhys transcribed the British 
History of Nennius (see above); 10, Pedigree of the 
Herbert family down to Edward Earl of Worcester and 
Sir William Herbert of Swansea; 11, a Pedigree of John 
Lewis of Harpton. I have no doubt that this is the 
John Lewes above referred to. Folio; English, Latin, 
and Welsh; sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

229. This MS. is a dialogue in English verse, of the 
fifteenth century. I believe it to be a portion or frag- 
ment of one of the “‘ Mysteries” of the middle ages. At 
the commencement is a heading, which, so far as it is 
legible, is as follows: ‘‘Incipit pagina xx _—_ de sallt... 
Antechristi primo equitando incipiet Ant...” Folio. 

230. A religious tract entitled “Cyssegir-lan fuched”. 
Quarto, end of sixteenth or beginning of seventeenth 
century. 

231. A small, thin quarto volume of French songs. 
Eighteenth century. 

232. This MS., though imperfect in parts of it, and 
injured by rats, contains a very valuable collection, 
mostly of Welsh poetry, mixed up with, here and there, 


1 It appears that this MS. of Nennius was found, in the year 1543, 
in the Priory of St. John the Evangelist, at Brecknock, and had 
been brought there by a certain monk from the Abbey of Battell. 
62 
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some pedigrees and heraldry. There is-also a table with 
the following heading, “‘Llyma reol i adnabod yr arwydd 
y bo y levod yn sefyll ynddo bob dydd byth drwy 
ysbysrwydd Llytherennav yr egwyddor yn y Kalender 
ar ol.” Amongst the poets by whom there are composi- 
tions in this volume, are Howel Davi, Hugh Arwystyll, 
Lewis Morganwg, David Llwyd, Ieuan Gethin e Ieuan 
ap Lleison (an ode by him to Owen ap Meredyth ap 
Tudor, grandfather to’ King Henry VII), Howel a 
David ap Ieuan ap Rees (a poem by him on the deat 
of Ieuan ap Howel Swrdwal), Simwnt of tre (a poem 
in his autograph), Rees Cain (poems in his autograph, 
several of them dated, and in the following years, 1607, 
1608, 1609, 1611), William Lleyn (a poem in his auto- 
graph), Sion Cain (many poems in his autograph, some 
dated). Notices of most of these poetical writers will 
be found in Williams’s “Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Welshmen.” Amongst the pedigrees in this MS., 
is that of Lewis Gwyn, “ Constable of Tref Escob”, who 
died in 1552. Many of the poems in this collection are 
written in honour of him, and there is the heading of 
a pedigree in the autograph of Rees Caen, with the date 
1603. Folio, nearly all in Welsh, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

233. A volume of Welsh heraldry in the hand of 
Sion Caen; but at the commencement are the pedigree 
and arms of the native princes of Wales, in the same 
hand. This is followed by the armorial bearings of the 
five royal tribes of Wales, and fifteen tribes of North 
Wales ; then comes a large collection of Welsh arms. 
The whole of the armorial bearings in this volume are 
in colour. At the end is an index, in the autograph of 
the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. Small quarto, seven- 
teenth century. 

234. “ The Scripture Genealogy, beginning with Noah 
and his Three Sons,” &c., “by John Reynolds, of Oswes- 
try, Antiquarian.” Printed at Chester in 1739. to. 
This, though a printed book, has always been kept with 
the Hengwrt MSS. It is a work of very great rarity, 
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but little intrinsic merit. 1 do not recollect to have seen 
or heard of more than six or seven copies. One was sold 
to Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., at the sale of William, 
Lord Berwick, for £13. Though entitled “Scripture 
Genealogy”, it is a collection, nearly the whole,of Welsh 
pedigrees. The author, John Reynolds, was nephew to 
John Davies, the genealogist, author of a “ Display of 
Heraldry.” Having obtained his uncle’s manuscript col- 
lections, Reynolds published this volume, which the 
Rev. Robert Williams, in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Welshmen,” not unjustly describes as “a 
confused medley, put together without any knowledge 
of the subject”. At the end of his work, Reynolds has 
tacked on a “ Display of Heraldry”, which is entirely a 
plagiarism from his uncle’s book. The present copy was 
in an imperfect and mutilated state, but the missing 
parts have been supplied in manuscript, by a person 
employed by Mr. Hotten, the bookseller of Piccadilly, 
and with such extraordinary skill, that were it not for 
the cleaner and lighter coloured paper, it would be im- 
possible to distinguish the manuscript from the old 
print. Within the volume, but not belonging to it, is 
a printed “Genealogy of Watkin Williams Wynne, Esq., 
of Wynnstay,” (afterwards Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart.), by the same person. 

235. Boswell’s “‘ Workes of Armorie,” London, 1597, 
4to. Though this is a printed book, it has always been 
kept with the Hengwrt MSS. The arms are coloured, 
I believe, by John Cain, the herald, of Oswestry, to 
whom the volume belonged. It is imperfect, and lament- 
ably injured by damp; but by the purchase of another 
imperfect copy, I have been enabled to make up one, all 
but perfect. é 

235 (sic). “Coloured Shields of British Arms. 4to, 
half an inch thick.” Though I have marked this MS. 
as found, in my copy of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed 
catalogue, I have no recollection of it whatever, and sus- 
pect that it is Boswell’s work, entered twice. 

237. “ Philosopher’s Stone, a Dialogue.” Small 4to, 
sixteenth century. 
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238, “Y Llyfr byrr tew Gr. Hiraethog.” By far the 
greater part of this valuable genealogical MS. is in the 
handwriting of the eminent Welsh genealogist and poet 
Griffith Hiraethog. It has also been designated as 
“libt G. H.”, also as “Y Llyfr Cwtta Gr. Hiraethog 
medd R* Caen, 95, llyfr byrr viii, 1, llyfr gh. ibid.”, and 
“lyfr G. h. 37, y bychan.” It is marked by Robert 
Vaughan, the antiquary of Hengwrt, on the first blank 
leaf, as “LlyfrGh bt.” It is also referred to as by 
Griffith Hiraethog, by Robert Vaughan, in Hengwrt 
MS. 96, folios 85, 131, 159. Hiraethog himself also 
refers to it as “‘Llyfr ache tew byr”, at folio 37 of Hen- 
gwrt MS. 365. The earlier part of it was written about 
1540, the latest about 1565. Small 4to. This is the 
same MS. as that referred to by Mr. Aneurin Owen, as 
No. 137, in his list of the MSS. missing from this col- 
lection. 

239. This MS. contains—1, “The Secretum Secreto- 
rum”, attributed to Aristotle; 2, ‘De Willielmo Con- 
questore”, a biography of that king; 3, “Generatio Re- 
gum Scotie”; 4, “ Liber de miseria humane conditionis”, 
by Locharius Diaconus, afterwards Innocent III; 5, 
“De Adam, & Eva uxore eius, quomodo Expulsi fuerant 
de paradiso propter peccatum suum”; 6, “ De infancia 
Christi’; 7, “De Asseneth filia Putipharis, & quo ordine 
accepit eam Joseph in uxorem”; 8, “Versus”; 9, “ De 
Spe que sibi habent duo contraria, Desperacio & pre- 
sumpcio.” I am told by Sir Frederick Madden that 
parts of this volume were written from about the year 
1299 to 1300, other parts as late as the reign of Ed- 
ward III. 8vo,vellum. This is the same MS.as No. 151, 
represented by Mr. Aneurin Owen, as missing. 

240. Beautiful specimens of various ornamental alpha- 
bets, written by John Jones of Gellilyfdy (see Williams's 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen’), in 
1639. Ato. 

241. “Italian Publication on different Alphabets. 
Printed at Rome, 1535.” I cannot now find this work, 
though I observe that I have marked it as found. Pro- 
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bably, as a printed book, it was not sent to me with the 
MSS. 


242. “Luckombe’s History of Printing.” This I have 
never seen, and believe it to be “The History and Art 
of Printing”, by Philip Luckombe, printed in London in 
1771. 

243. “A Booke of Sundry Draughtes, principally 
serving for Glasiers, And not Impertinent for Plasterers 
and Gardiners: besides sundry other professions”; a 
printed book, by Walter Gidde, published in London in 
1615; much injured. 4to. 

244. Extracts from “Y Cwtta Cyfarwydd” (see No. 
134), sacred poetry, and medical receipts, all in Welsh; 
a fragment of the sixteenth century. to. 

245. Notes from Camden’s “ Britannia”, in the auto- 
graph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. At folio 62 
is a copy of the Roman inscription, formerly at Caergai 
in Merionethshire. 4to, seventeenth century. 

246. A volume of Welsh poetry, in which are compo- 
sitions by the following writers, David ap Gwilym, 
Howel Airdrem, David ap Edmund, Morus Mowddwy, 
Bedo Brwynllys, Rees ee , Hugh Pennal, [evan 
Dyvi, Aron Hiam, Gutto or Glyn. Some of the pieces 
at the beginning, and one at the end of the volume, are 
imperfect. 4to, sixteenth century. 

247. A volume, nearly the whole of it containing 
Welsh poetry, amongst which are writings by the follow- 
ing poets: Ithel ap Rhys, Guttun Owen (this composi- 
tion is dated in 1573: it must have been transcribed in 
that year, as Gutton Owen was dead long previously), 
Tudur Penllyn, Bedo Phelip (this poem also is dated in 
1573, but the same remark will apply to it as to that 
by Guttun Owen above), Simwnt Vychan (in his auto- 
graph, one composed by himself, and others by Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, one of which is upon the battle of Danes- 
more in 1462, during the Wars of the Roses), Gutto o’r 
Glyn, Griffith Hiraethog, William Lleyn, David Gorlach, 
Iorwerth Fyngloid, Kynfrig ap David Goch, Lewis Mon. 
At folio 55 are some prayers to the Blessed Virgin. 
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Some of the poems at the commencement of this volume, 
are imperfect, as is one at the end. 4to, sixteenth cen- . 
tury. 
"48, Another volume of Welsh poetry, in which are 
compositions by the following writers: Gutto’r Glyn, 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, Guttun Owain, Lewis Morgannwg, 
David Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Griffith of Mathavarn (an 
elegy by him upon the celebrated Sir Rees ap Thomas, 
K.G., who died in 1527),Gwilym ap Sefnyn, Tudur Aled, 
Lewis Mon, Ievan Gethin ap loves ap Seissyllt (an elegy 
by him upon Owen Tudor, grandtnther to King Henry 
VIN), Meredith ap Rees (an elegy by him on a death 
of King Edward IV), John ap Howel, and David ap 
Edmunt. The poem commencing “Dyn wyf ni chais bod 
yn wych”, is in the autograph of William Lleyn, and I 
suspect that many other poems in this MS. are so. 4to, 
sixteenth century. 

249. “Liber Johannis Lewis.” For a notice of this 
John Lewis, see ‘Cambrian Register,” vol. iii, p. 311. 


This is a manuscript volume of Welsh poetry, and con- 
tains compositions by the following writers: Morgan 
Elvel, Trefnant, Thomas ab Einon, Thomas Teifi, levan 
ap Hugh, Hugh Arwystli, etc. Some of these pieces 
are imperfect. 4to, sixteenth century. 

250. A collection of Welsh poetry, in 4to, sixteenth 
century, tome poems by the following writers: 


Hugh Arwystli, who died in 1583 (a large number by 
him, and probably in his autograph), David Nant mor, 
Sir Ievan, Hen Brydydd (Iolo Goch), Lewis Mon, Tref- 
nant, Tudur Aled, Griffith Llwyd ap David ap Sienkin, 
Iorwerth Fynglwyd, Ieuan Deulwyn, David ap Meredith 
ap Tudur, Rhys Goch of Glyndyfrdwy, Gutto’r Glynn, 
Rhys Nanmor, Owen Gwynedd (supposed to be in his 
autograph). For notices of most of these poets, see 
Wilhams’s “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welsh- 
men.” Some few of the pieces are imperfect. 

251. An imperfect MS. of the end of the fifteenth, or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, containing some of 
the works attributed to Taliesin and Merddin, and 
some poetry by Rhys Nanmor. Bound with No. 368. 
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252. A volume of Welsh poetry, in which are compo- 
- sitions by the following writers: Guttor Glyn, Howel 
David ap Ievan ap Rhys, David Nanmor, Ierwerth Vyn- 
glwyd, Iolo Goch, Rhys Nanmor, Lewis y Glyn, Howel 
Swrdwal, Bedo Aurdrem, Lewis Morganwg, Rhys Bry- 
chan, Jankyn Vynglwyd, Ryssiart Vynglwyd, David ap 
Edmund, Rhys Brydydd, Gwilym Tew, Sir Rhys oGarno. 
A leaf or two is wanting in the first poem. 4to, six- 
teenth century. This MS. belonged to Rhys Cain. 

253. A quarto volume of Welsh poetry, in the auto- 
graph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. It contains 
a large collection of the poems of Gutto’ r Glyn. There 
are sa compositions by levan Vychan ap Ievan ap Adda, 
Meredith ap Rhys, David Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Grif- 
fith, Long Lewis, David Beintiwr, levan Tew Brydydd, 
Sir Philip Emlyn. This MS. is slightly imperfect, at 
the beginning and end. 

2534. A torn and injured volume of Welsh poetry, 
in 4to. It contains compositions by the following poets: 
Griffith Hiraethog (I suspect a part of this volume to 
be in his hand), Lewis Mon, Simwnt Vychan (the poems 
commencing ‘“‘ Duw a roes”, and “ Tegaingl kedwid”, are 
in his autograph), Gutto o’r Glyn, Howel ap David ap 
Tevan ap Rhys, Sion Kerri, David Nanmor (a poem com- 
mencing “Y Blaenaf o bobyl wynedd”, addressed by 
this bard to David ap Ievan ap Einion, the gallant de- 
fender of Harlech Castle for King Henry VI,—see Pen- 
nant’s “Tour in Wales”, and ‘ Life of Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury), William Lleyn (a poem by him in this MS. 
is dated in 1578), John Tudor (a poem by him, I sus- 
pect, is in his autograph), Ievan Llavar, Richard Philip 
(one in his hand), David Llwyd, Howel Kilan, William 
Alaw, Ierwerth Fynglwyd, John ap Howel ap Llywelyn 
Vychan, Iolo Goh oem to the four sons of Tudor 
ap Grono of Penmynydd; another to David ap Blethyn, 
Bishop of St. Asaph from 1314 till some years after 
1346), Hugh Kowrnwy, Hugh Penal, David ap Edmund, 
Ievan ap Llewelyn Vychan, Bedo Ffylip, Deio ap Ievan 
Ddu, Tudur Aled, Siankin Brydydd, Rhys Goch of Glyn- 
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dyfrdwy. Sixteenth century; tied up with 254 and 
297. 

254. A 4to volume of the sixteenth century, contain- 
ing, for the most part, poetry, but some medical receipts. 
In it ‘are pieces by the following writers : John Tudur, 
Griffith Hiraethog, Richard ap Howell, David Lloyd ap 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, Madoc Benvras, Howel Reinalit, 
Gutto r Glynn, Tudur Aled, Llewelyn ap y Moel o'r 
Pantri, Doctor John Kent, Myglyn Brydydd Lloid, John 
Brwynog, Ievan Llafar, Ievan Deulwyn, Ievan Tew, 
Sion Philip, Gruffith ap David ap Howell, Simwnt Vych- 
an, Howel ap Sir Mathay, Lewis Daron, Huw Arwystl, 
Gwylim ap Ievan Hen, Vowis Menai, Griffith Gryg,— 
“Gryff. ap Kynfrig ap Gryff. foel oedd yr hwn aelwid 
Gryff. Gryg.” At the end of this MS. are some chrono- 
logical notes in verse, apparently by Ievan Owain and 
David Nanmor. Some of the compositions in this volume 
are imperfect. Tied up with 253a and 297. 

255. A folio MS. of Welsh poetry, written between 
the years 1667 and 1678, by, and in the autograph of, 
Edward Morris (see Williams's “ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Welshmen).” This volume is somewhat 
torn and imperfect. Loose, within it, are some fragments 
of poetical compositions, by David ap Gwilym, David 
Nanmor, and John Tudur. 

256. A small octavo MS. of Welsh genealogy, nearly 
all in the autograph of Griffith Hiraethog, “Ghb.” At 
folio 110 is a copy of the curious inscription, in barba- 
rous Latin, formerly at Diserth in Flintshire, in memory 
of Eimion, son of Ririd Flaidd, who was slain at the 
siege of Diserth Castle, about the year1243. Sixteenth 
century, bound up with No. 365. 

257. British history, from Brute to Harold, appa- 
rently much of it taken from the Brute Chronicle; “‘ De 
Nativitate Domini nostri Jhesu Christi”; a memoran- 
dum that “ Numa y° 2 Kynge of the Romans put Janu- 
arie & Februari to y* beginninge of y* yeare circa anno 
mundi 4555”; and brief notices of the Popes from St. 
Peter to Benedict VII, 1322. Small 8vo; early seven- 
teenth century. 
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258. A small 4to volume, mostly of Welsh poetry, 
some of the compositions in which are injured and im- 
perfect. It contains writings by the following poets : 
David ap Gwilim, Hugh Pennal, Sion y Kent, Sion 
Phylip, Sion Tudur, Bedo Aerdrem, Grutfyd ap Owen 
ap Wiliam, Lewis Morganwg, Ievan Dyfi, Taliesin (poems 
and triads attributed to him,—one of the poems, “ Llyma 
beth o hanes Taliesin”), levan Tew Brydydd, Master Hari 
Kydweli, David ap Howell Swrdwal (a poem by him in 
praise of David ap Howell ap Owen, Esq., of Llanbryn- 
mair), Rhys ap Hari. There are also, in this volume, a 
“‘ Bardnad” upon Ellis ap Morris, Esq., of Clenenney in 
Carnarvonshire; some medical receipts, and a pedigree 
of Thomas ap Humphrey ap David, grandson of David 
ap Howell ap Owen, Esq., above mentioned. Sixteenth 
century. In the volume are signatures of “David Nan- 
ney’ and “ Emanuel Anwill.” 

259. A small 4to volume, imperfect in parts. It con- 
tains two grammatical treatises—the commencement of 
one is wanting; a collection of poems, nearly all anony- 
mous, but one by Griffith Gryg. I observe also “ Pedair 
kamp ar vgain ysydd ardeniodd went moelmud”); some 
pedigrees; a curious collection of drawings of carpenters’ 
tools, and other implements and objects; an incomplete 
copy of a deed of 35 Henry VIII, relating to John Almer 
of Almer and others; and at the end is a long and 
curious, but imperfect, poetical dialogue between “Yr 
yffeiriad, y wraig, y Gwr kadarn, ar Gwas, y gymdoges 
ar osibes.” Fifteenth, or very early in the sixteenth 
century, and later in that century. One of the pages is 
dated in 1543, another in 1569. 

260. A small thick octavo volume of poetry, entirely 
in the autograph of Rhys Cain (see Williams's “ Diction- 
ary of Eminent Welshmen”). Most of the poems are 
composed by him, but there are some by levan ap Tudur 
Penllyn, Gutto o’r Glynn, Llawdden, Davydd Nanmor, 
Howel Kilan, Gruffith Hiraethog, Tudur Aled, Lewys 
Mon. The poems by Rhys Cain are dated from 1573 
to 1582. Some of the compositions in this MS. are 
imperfect. 
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261. A small thin quarto volume of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,containing Welsh poetry by the following writers : 
David Heuyd, Madawe Benuras, Llewelyn Goch ap 
Meuric Hen, Gruffut Llwyt, Ding Moel, Y Poesnet, 
Gutto ap Jankyn, Ieuan ap G h Gwent, “ Tevan 
Bol ap levan ap Rys or Brysc y byddew”, David ap 
Gwilym, “Gutto”, and “Syr Thomas”. ‘This is a very 
valuable collection. Not one of the poems which it con- 
tains, excepting that one by David ap Gwilym, is to be 
found in hos Williams's “ Repertorium Poeticum”, 
and several of the writers are not in Mr. Williams’s 
valuable“ Biographical Dictionary.” This MS. is slightly 
imperfect. . 

262. Another small quarto volume of Welsh poetry, 
containing writings by the following poets: David ap 
Edmund, Robin Ddu, Bedo.Ffylip, Howel ap Reinallt, 
Gwilim ap Ieuan, David ap Gwilim, Ieuan ap Llewelyn 
Vychan, Llawdden,Gutto o’rGlyn. Towards the end isa 
pedigree of King Henry VII This MS. is, in some 
parts, injured and faded. It is of the latter end of the 
fifteenth, or of the early. part of the sixteenth century, 
and later on in that century. 

263. This MS. is described, in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s 
eatalogues, as containing “ Prophetic Verses.” I find 
in it some of the compositions attributed to Taliesin and 
Merddin, and a version of the “ Coronawg Vaban.” The 
volume is torn and imperfect, in parts of it. Late in the 
fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth century. Small 4to. 

264. Another small quarto MS.; some of it, perhaps, 
as early as the end of the fifteenth century, the re- 
mainder, early, and later in the following century. It 
contains some of the poems attributed to Taliesin and 
Merddin, amongst them the “Avallenau”, imperfect ; a 
composition which at the end has this description of it, 
“Ac velly y tervyna diwedd y bateloedd”; a short pedi- 
gree of innandl Lloyd of Maesmawr, Esq.; and the 
same of one John ap Ieuan ap Ywain of Meyvod; an 
imperfect pedigree of some of the branches of the feudal 
house of Powis; a tract to which there is the following 
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ending, ‘ Llyma fal y diwedd y pyronosteicasion tyr 
4 wr : — yr vrddol — erra patar 
wn oedd iddew allan or sdynogaet, lad 
fie ” «This ys the nde tl thys itel tine which 
was the makinge of one erra pater.” ‘“‘ Robert ap Rys 
ys the true oner of thys” [book], This MS. is the same 
as No. 408. When I entered it under that number I 
had not identified it as 264. 

265. Explanation of obsolete words, and some poetry, 
by Howel Cae Llwyd, David Pennant, Iolo Goch, Tudur 
Aled, Ieuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Howel Kilan; also gene- 
alogy and heraldry. Most of this volume is in the auto- 
graph of Simwnt Vychan. Small 4to, sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

366. This is the same as 135, which I had not iden- 
tified, when I entered it in this catalogue, as 266. 

267. “North Wales Institutes of Poetry.” 4to, 
seventeenth century. With this MS. is a fragment on 
the same subject, I think in the autograph of Dr. Davies 
of Mallwyd. 

268. “Volume containing Poetry by Llewelyn Pryd- 
ydd y moch, Bleddin vardd, and some Cywyddau. 8vo.” 
This MS. is so catalogued by Mr. Aneurin Owen. He . 
had found it, though I never have, or never identified 
it. I may yet do so, and find that, without knowing 
it, I have entered it further on in the catalogue. 

269. A small quarto volume of Welsh poetry, con- 
taining compositions by the following writers: Howel 
ap David ap Ieuan ap Rhys, David Epynt, evan Gethin, 
Lewys Morgannwe, Rrys Namar (Rhys Nanmor), Llew- 
elyn ap Rysiart, Rys Dy ap Llewelyn ap Kydygan, 
Thomas Llawddyn, [euan Fab Howel Kae Llwyd, Rys 
Brychan, Tudur Penllyn, Ieuan Llwyd, Robin Ddy; 
also a calendar, and a tract written in a tabular form, 
which thus commences; 

“ Mak a mwn hir 
kkkk tttt k tk t kkkk tttt kkt kk 
Alban Rudderch 
ktkktk ttt k tt kt kk’; also a short tract, which 
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commences thus, ‘‘ Llyma y gwahunnaeth yssydd rrwng 
y llythreu yssydd ynny saesnek ar rrei yssydd yny gym- 
raec”, ete. Sixteenth century, part, perhaps, as early 
as the end of the fifteenth century. At the end of this 
MS. is written, “liber Jonannis Lewis.” For a notice 
of this John Lewis, see “Cambrian Register,” vol. iii, 
p. 310. 

270. A small, thick quarto volume of Welsh poetry, 
written, I think, late in the fifteenth, or early in the 
sixteenth century, or both. “Liber Johannis Lewis” 
(see “Cambrian Register,” iii, p. 311). This MS. con- 
tains compositions by the following writers: David 
Epynt, some of the poetry attributed to Taliesin and 
Merddin, Howel Cae Llwyd (I suspect that a consider- 
able part of the volume is in his autograph—at the end 
of one of the poems occurs, “ Dauith ap Gwilim ai cant, 
Q* Howel Cae Llwydd”), Rys Dyfnwal, Howel ap David 
ap Ieuan ap Rys, David ap leuan Du, Nant, and y 
Nanta (a large collection of poems, in a most remark- 


able hand, by this writer, I — him to be David, 


or Rhys Nanmor), y Guttyn Kyriog, ‘““Davyd Nant” 
(query David Nanmor, see above ?—one poem appears to 
- be written by him, or “John ap Rhys”), David ap Gwil- 
ym (a large collection of his poems), Madoc Benvras, 
Grifith ap yr Yngnad, “ Iohlo Goch”, Howel “ Surde- 
val”, Rys Brydydd o Dir Iarll, Llowdden, Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, Rys Vardd (a large collection by him). A few of 
the pieces in this volume are slightly imperfect. 

271. “ Liber Johannis Lewis” (see “Cambrian Regis- 
ter,” il, p. 311). This MS. is a small quarto, of about 
the same date as the preceding one, some of it, perhaps, 
a little later. It contains writings by the following 
Welsh poets: Rys Brychan, Kae Llwyd, Gruffith Llwyd, 
“Resiart Ttomas Dy”, Thomas Terllys, Richard ap Rys 
(father of the eminent poet, Lewis Morganwg,—see 
Williams's “ Biographical Dictionary”), David Epynt, Rys 
Dyganwy, Ievan Rrayadr, Rys Dyfnallt, Watkin Vychan, 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, leuan ap y Gutto, Iorwerth Vyng- 
lwyd, Rys Bryan, Yvein Iethon, Robin David, William 
Egwad, Llywarch Offeiriat, Llowdden, “Tew.” 
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272. A thick folio volume, entirely in the autograph 
of Mr. John Jones of Gellilyfdy (see Williams’s “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary”). This MS. was finished in 1635, 
and contains “ Dares Phrygius” in Welsh, and the “Brut 
y Brenhinoedd.” At the commencement, Mr.Wm. Mau- 
rice of Llansilin has written “Guil. Mauricius Lansiliens. 
libro huic operculum impertit orbo. 1660.” 

273, A thick quarto volume, entirely in the autograph 
of Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy,containing prophecies, bardic 
histories, “Avallenau Merddin”, poems attributed to Tali- 
esin, poems by “ y Bardd Bach”, or Rhys Vardd, and ex- 
tracts from the “Cwtta Cyvarwydd”, No.34. It is stated 
at the end of these extracts, that the ‘““Cwtta Cyvar- 
wydd” was written in 1445. At the commencement of 
the present volume, the same note and date as in the 
preceding MS., occurs, in the hand of Mr. Wm. Maurice 
of Llansilin. 

274. A thick folio volume, in the autograph of Mr. 
Jones of Gellilyfdy, entitled “ Llyfr Sion ap Wiliam ap 
Sion, o hen Cowyddeu”. Its contents are a vast number 
of transcripts, finished in the year 1621, of compositions 
by Welsh poets. Amongst them is an elegy by Lewis 
Mon, on the death of Ellis ap Griffith ap Einion of Rhag- 
att, in 1489; a poem by David Jones, vicar of Llanvair 
Dyfiryn Clwyd,dated in1589; one by Lewis ap Edward, 
addressed to Rees Wynn, rector of Llangadvan from 
1537 to 1568, to ask for a horse for Rees Wynn, vicar 
of Nannerch from 1537 to 1589; an elegy by Edward 
ap Ralph ap Robert, upon the death of Simon Thelwall 
of Plas y Ward, co. Denbigh, Esq., dated in 1586; one 
by the same person upon the death of Sir Ievan Lloyd, 
of Bodidris in the same county, in 1585; a poem by 
David Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, addressed to 
David ap Ievan ap Einion, upon his holding, as Con- 
stable of Harlech Castle, that Castle for the house of 
Lancaster, about the year 1468; a poem by Tudur Pen- 
llyn, addressed to Gruffydd Vychan ap Gruffydd ap 
Einion of Corsygedol, brother to Ellis ap Gruffydd ap 
Einion above mentioned, “a wnaed ido yn y fann ar ol 
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myned Siasbar iarl Penvro or Bermo i ffrainc, ond ef a 
vu Gruffyd faru kyn ei dyfod ef a harri druod”; an elegy 
by William Lleyn, on the death of William Earl of Pem- 
broke, in 1570. 

275. A miscellaneous collection entirely in the auto- 
graph of Mr. Jones, of Gellilyfdy, above mentioned. The 
well known Mr. Edward Lhwyd, of the Ashmolean 
Museum, thus describes the contents of this MS., in Hen- 

wrt MS.351: “ Llyfr teg yn Llawn Llytherenau mawr 
oSeuoh yn Cynwys. 1. Chronologia am Owen 
Glyndwr beth; Hanes bedd mab Beli mab Benlli Gawr, 
p. 29. Am faes Garmon, p. 31. Item am Ruddwyn, 
a Myfyr, a Berwyn gawr, a oedd 3 brodyr p. 39. Item 
hanes yr Eisteddfod yn Nghaerfyrddin dan Ruff ap 
Nicolas; Item Chronologia excerpta ex Archivis.” This 
tract is headed, in the MS., as follows: ‘Inter Recorda 
domini Regis Caroli in Thesauro recepte Scaccarii sui 
sub custodia domini Thesauriarii et Camerarii ibidem 
remanente videlicet in quadam baga intitulata Magna 
ferula inter alia sic continetur ut sequitur. Scribitur 
in dorso Rotuli, An auncient Role of Kings &c. et alia 
notatu digna”; Item Trioedh Ynys Br.; Item Chronic. 
divers. mater.; headed in the MS., “‘ De Chronicis diver- 
sariarum materiarum’; It. Brut y Saeson; It. 24 0 Fren- 
hinoedd y Britanniaed .... Hanes Lln. ap Ier. yn Llun- 
dain a Chynfrig coch o drefriw; It. Rhai o drigedd y 
Br.; It. Cato Cymraeg; It. Breuddwyd Maxen; It. 
Vita Elgari Lat.; It. Donatio Llangors ex Lib. Land. ; 
It. Hanes Gr. ap Kynan or hen Llyfr o Wydr, “cum 
multis aliis futilibus’. Amongst the multa alia futilia 
are some extracts from “Y OCwtta Cyfarwydd”, No. 34 
of these MSS. At the end of the present volume is 
written, in the hand of Mr. William Maurice of Llan- 
silin, “Finit. Julii 22,1641, per Jo. Jones de Ysgeifiog, 
transcript. per Guil. Mauricium 1662. Care bonis avi- 
bus sine me Liber ibis in zevum.” 

276. The Laws of Howel Dda and the Statute of 
Rhuddlan in Welsh, a thick quarto, entirely in the auto- 
graph of Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy. At the end of the 
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index is written, in his hand, ‘‘Ag fal hynn y terfyna y 
byrddan yma o brif bynkie y llyfr hwnn y 2 dydd o fis 
mihefyn oet krist 1606. Deo gratias John Jones.” 

277. Four quarto volumes of collections of words for 
a dictionary; five octavo volumes of collections of words 
for a dictionary; three folio volumes of collections of 
words for a dictionary; five oblong volumes of collections 
for ditto; one bound octavo volume of ditto; two duo- 
decimo volumes of ditto; all in the hand of Mr. Jones 
of Gellilyfdy. Seventeenth century. See No. 335. 

292. Ancient Welsh poetry, in the autograph of 
Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy. Folio, seventeenth century; 
in parts injured and imperfect. 

293. ‘“ Dares Phrygius,” in Welsh; at the commence- 
ment, a fragment of the same work, in Latin: all in the 
autograph of Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy. This MS., which 
is tied up with No. 292, is in some places injured by 
damp. 

294. “Llyvyr Sion ap William ap Sion” (Mr. Jones 
of Gellilyfdy). A volume of Welsh poetry entirely in 
his hand. It contains compositions, for the most part, 
of the more ancient of the Welsh poets; amongst them, 
writings attributed to Taliesin, compositions by Cyn- 
ddelw Brydydd Mawr, David ap Gwilym, Iolo Goch, 
Llowarch Hén, Aneurin Gwawdrydd, “Mr. Roberts or 
tu hwnt ir mor”, Elaeth y Brydydd, Einion Offeiriad, 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, Talai, Ralph ap Robert, Ieuan ap 
Rhydderch (this is in English); Englynion, attributed to 
the fabulous times of Arthur; verses by David ddu o 
Hiradduc, Meilir Brydydd, Bleiddin Fardd, Daniel Llos- 
gwn Mew, Llowarch Brydydd y Moch, Gwydion ap Don, 
Meugan. 

295. This MS. is marked outside “135”, which is cer- 
tainly wrong. It would be difficult to identify Mr. 
Aneurin Owen’s “295”. It may be the present volume, 
and I have placed it under that number. The contents 
are miscellaneous, for the most part genealogy and 
poetry. At the commencement is a very interesting 


1 This MS. is so numbered in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s catalogues. 
47H SER., VOL. I. 7 
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register of the marriage, and births of the children, of 
J ee Wynn, of Tower, near Mold; and an obituary of 
members of some of the principal families of North 
Wales,—amongst them those of Grey Lord Powis, Han- 
mer, and Trevor, of an ancestor of the Eytons of Lees- 
wood, and of an ancestor of the Kyffins of Glascoed. 
Then come pedigrees of the Welsh saints, and kings of 
Britain, and native princes of Wales. Then comes 
“‘Tair Beriach Gwynedd”; then a large collection of 
poetry, amongst which are compositions “ the following 
writers: Lewis Glyn Cothi, a poem by him in praise of 
Rinallt ap Gruffydd ap Bleddyn of Tower, near Mold; 
Howel Kilan; Ievan ap Tudur Penllyn, an elegy by him 
upon David Lloyd of Abertanatt, and Rinallt ap Gruff- 
ydd ap Bleddyn; Tudur Aled, by him, “Barnad Sion 
Wynn ap levan ap Rhys”, of Ystrad Alyn; David Nan- 
mor; David ap Edmund; Ievan Deulwyn; Gwilym ap 
Sefnyn; David Llwyd ap Llewelyn ap Griffith; Lewis 
Mén; Robert ap David Lloyd; Gutto ’r Glyn, an ode by 
him to Ievan Vychan of Moeliwrch, near Llansilin, in 
the county of Denbigh, and Howel his son; Simwnt 
Vychan, an elegy by him, written in 1589, upon the 
death of Mr. John Wynn of Tower, near Mold; John 
Tudur; Robert Evans, an elegy, by him, written in1589; 
Edward ap Ralph; Sir David Trevor; Lewis Powel; 
“‘Master Rhys Thomas.” Towards the end of the volume 
is a tract entitled “Compound Manuel.” 4to, sixteenth 
century. 

296. A tract upon grammar, Latin, eighteenth century, 
of little value. 

297. This, I have little doubt, is the “Llyvyr bach o 
gywydau Howel Cilan”, represented by Mr. Aneurin 
Owen as missing. It contains an ode to Rhys ap Grif- 
fith ap Aron of Peniarth, who was living in 1481. The 
present MS. is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
Thin 4to, sixteenth century. Tied up with No. 253.: 

298. Volume of modern Welsh poetry. I cannot find 
this MS., though I have marked it in my copy of Mr. 
Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue, as found. Perhaps, 
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inadvertently, it was not sent to me after the death of 
Sir Robert Williames Vaughan. 

299. A quarto volume of Welsh poetry, imperfect at 
the beginning and end. It contains compositions by the 
following writers: Owen Gwynedd,—many of his poems, 
one of them ‘i Masdr” Richard Pugh of Rhosygarreg, 
Griffith Hafren, Matthe ap Llywelyn Goch, Sion Keri, 
Sion Ifans, Gutto’r Glyn, an ode by him to Sir Roger 
Kynaston of Knockin, Sion Mowddwy, David ap David 
Llwyd, an ode by him to John Hughes of Maesypandy, 
O. G. (Owen Gwynedd), an ode by him to Griffith Pugh 
of Rhosygarreg, William Lleyn, Thomas Penllyn, Rhys 
Cain, Ifan Clywedog, Sion Kent, Moris Berwyn, Hugh 
Machno, an elegy by him dated in 1607, Gwilym ap 
Ievan. Hén, Risiart Owen, Ifan Heiliarth, Sion Kain, 
Huw Arwystl, Iefan Llavar, Ro. Kyffin. Sixteenth 
century. 

300. A thin quarto volume of Welsh poetry, great 
part of which I believe to be in the autograph of Griffith 
Hafren (see Williams's “ Biographical Dictionary”). It 
contains compositions by the writers following: Lewis 
Dwnn, Owen Gwynedd, Moris Llwyd Wiliam, Bedo 
Havesp, Ievan Tew, Hugh Arwystl (one by him “‘i ofyn 
raper a ffwniard dros risiart Moris o riw ’r saeson Es- 
gwier”), Ievan Heuliarth, James Dwn, Rhobert Dyvi, 
Griffith Havren, Rhisiart Llwyd, Harri Gwyn, Richard 
Philip, Griffith Philip, Edward Evans (an ode by him in 
praise of Sir Edward Lloyd of Berthllwyd, dated in 1632; 
another, by John Kain, in praise of the same person, 
dated in 1629), All the poems in this MS. are lauda- 
tory of, or elegies upon, members of the family of Lloyd 
of Berthllwyd, near Llanidloes. 

301. A miscellaneous collection in the autograph of 
Jones of Gellilyfdy; small quarto, seventeenth century. 
Amongst its contents are; a Form of Absolution, in 
Latin; a treatise upon Welsh Grammar, including part 
of the Grammar of Edern Davod Aur; Poetical Ordi- 
nances of Griffith ap Cynan and Bleddyn ap Cyn 
Commission by King Henry VIII to hae an Risteddfod 

72 
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at Caerwys, in the fifteenth year of his reign (see Jones’s 
“ Musical and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards,” 4to, 
London, 1794, p. 46); “Araith Iolo Goch”; a tract 
headed “Tri thlws arddec Ynys Brydain a henwir fal 
hynn”; a Vocabulary or collection of Welsh words, the 
introduction to which is dated in 1639. At the com- 
mencement of this MS. is written, in the hand of Mr. 
Jones, “Johannes Jones me tenet Pa werth nef or ben- 
thic byd.” 

302. A small octavo MS. of the sixteenth century, 
containing entirely, with two exceptions, poems by the 
celebrated David ap Gwilym. In it are lines which are 
wanting in the printed copy of this poet’s works. Most 
of the poems in the present volume appear to have been 
transcribed from ancient MSS. of David ap Gwilym’s 
poems. The two compositions not by him, are, one by 
Madoc Benfras, and one by Iolo Goch,—an elegy on the 
death of David ap Gwilym. On the inside of the left 
hand cover of this book, is written, “Sum Liber Ellysii 
Price Anno Domini 1577.” Query, if the celebrated 
Dr. Ellis Price? (See Williams’s “ Biographical Diction- 
ary.) The first leaf of this MS. is wanting. 

303. Rules of Music and Poetry, mostly, if not all, in 
the autograph of Sir Thomas ap William; and part 
transcribed by him from a book of William Cynwal, in 
1582. I also find, on a page subsequent to the one on 
which is that date, “ transcripsi Banchori 1567, statis 
21, 26 Aprilis’, in Sir Thomas Williams’s hand. Thin 
8vo. 

304. The Statute of Rhuddlan, a small, thin quarto, 
of the fifteenth century, on vellum. I have little doubt 
that this MS. is in the hand of Lewis Glyn Cothi, styled 
also “Llewelyn y Glyn” (see Nos. 37 and 52). Several 
leaves at the beginning are torn and imperfect. 

305. Fragment of the “Brut y Brenhinoedd”, on 
paper. Fifteenth century, 4to. 

306. The whole of this MS. is in the autograph of 
the learned. physician, Sir Thomas ap William, frequently 
before referred to, and contains four treatises :—1, “Elu- 
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cidarius” (pp. 70), written, according to date, in 1594. 
It is a work on Divinity, and. translated from the Latin. 
The language is excellent, and this was one reason of 
the Doctor’s transcribing it into Welsh from an old copy 
on vellum. There is a copy of “ Elucidarius” in Hen- 
gwrt MS. No. 350, with slight differences in the trans- 
lation. 2,“Ymborth yr Enaid” (Food of the Soul). This 
is also a translation from the Latin, and the Doctor 
notes, “I suppose this was translated by Davydd Dhu, 
Athraw, for I found a portion of it attached to a Gram- 
mar of Davydh Dhu of Hiradhuce, and both in the same 
handwriting, 1596.” There is a copy of this treatise in 
No. 350, but they appear to differ. 3, “Cyfraith Arvau” 
(Display of Heraldry), compilation by the Doctor, from 
yarious authors. 4, “Epoptes, neu Doethineb Ysprytol” 
(Spiritual Wisdom). This, too, is a translation from the 
Latin, and is supposed to be a spiritual conversation held 
with the Emperor Hadrian. There is a copy of this also 
in No. 350, but the translation is different, and is there 
called “TIpotis”. At the end of this volume are several 
fragments, in hands of the fifteenth century, and early 
in the sixtenth: amongst them, “ Summa totalis omnium 
Indulgenciarum xxiii. m. annorum et v. mille vii c quad- 
ragesimarum”; an historical fragment ending with the 
coronation of Henry VII; a list of the kings of the 
Britons and of the sovereigns of England, ending with 
King Henry VII. 4to. 

307. A large and valuable collection of poetry, con- 
taining compositions by those of the Welsh poets whose 
writings are usually found in such collections. Amongst 
these poems are a great number by Gutto’ r Glyn, and 
Howel and Hugh Dafi. At folio 167 there is a poem 
by Sion Brwynog, on the death of John Wynn ap Mere- 
dith, of Gwydir, Esq., who died in 1559. At folio 282 
is one by William Lleyn, to beg twelve mares from 
twelve gentlemen of Merionethshire, who are named. 
One of the poems by Hugh Dati, is addressed to King 
Henry VIII. Much of this MS. is in the autograph of 
Dr. Davies of Mallwyd, and of William Salesbury, editor 
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of the Welsh Testament printed in 1567 (see Williams’s 
“ Biographical Dictionary”). At folio 284 is a tract by 
William Salesbury, headed “ Wiliam Salbri yn danfon 
annerch at Gruff. Hiraethog ac eraill oi gelfyddyd.” 
There is a copious index to this volume. A very few of 
the poems are imperfect. 4to, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

308. The Book of Edward ap Roger. A large and 
valuable collection of Welsh pedigrees by Edward ap 
Roger, otherwise Eyton, of Bodylltyn, in the parish of 
Rhuabon, a place now within the. park wall of Wynn- 
stay. He died 15th of May, 1587. This MS. is referred 
to by Griffith Hiraethog in Hengwrt MS. 436, folio 116, 
and repeatedly, by the antiquary, Robert Vaughan, in his 
large volume of pedigrees, No. 96 of this collection. Folio. 

309. A small octavo volume, almost entirely in the 
autograph of William Cynwal, and containing many of 
his poems, written between 1569 and 1572 inclusive. 
It also contains compositions by the following Welsh 
poets: Simwnt Vychan, Tudur Aled (there is an elegy 
by him upon Howel ap Rhys, of Rag in Merionethshire), 
Gutto ’r Glyn (there is by him, “ Kowydd Maes y Mam- 
bri,’"—Banbury), Griffith Hiraethog (there is an elegy 
by him upon the death of Moris Ievan, of Penmorva, in 
1563), Lewis Daron, Sion Brwynoc, Griffith Llwyd ap 
David ap Einion, David Nanmor, David Alaw, Rhys 
Pennardd (there is an elegy by him upon the death of 
Rhys ap Howel ap Madoc of Evionedd), Gruffith Grye, 
Iolo Goch, Lewis Mon, Kynric ap David Goch, Rhys 
Goch of Eryri (there is an elegy by him upon Gwilym 
ap Griffith, of Penrhyn in Carnarvonshire), Gwilym ap 
Sefnyn, Robert Leiaf, Howel Gethin of Celynnoc (there 
is a poem by him addressed to the four sons of Rhys ap 
Howel ap Madoc of Evionedd), Ievan Waed Du (there 
is an ode by him addressed to Jevan ap Einion of Evion- 
edd), Moris Dwyvech. The first composition in this 
MS. is imperfect at the commencement. 

310. This MS., labelled “ Legendary Lives of Saints”, 
consists of 168 pages, small quarto, and proves to be a 
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work of great importance. It is an “Ordinale”, or 
dramatic Mystery, written in the ancient Cornish lan- 
guage. It isa little later in style and orthography than 
the three dramas published by Mr. Edwin Norris, in 
two volumes (Oxford, 1859), from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, and of which there is also a ‘MS. copy 
among these MSS., as mentioned by Edward Lhuyd. 
The present MS. has the date 1504. It seems never to 
have been alluded to by any writer, and its existence to 
have been quite unknown. It commences thus: “ Hic 
incipit ordinale de Vita Sancti Mereadoci Episcopi et 
Confessoris.” At the end is written, “ffinit p diim Nad 
Ton Ann? Diii m. v. iiij.” It is quite perfect, and in 
excellent preservation. 

311. “Llyfr Teg.” A very fine copy of the Laws of 
Howel Dda. This MS. was made use of by Mr. Aneurin 
Owen in compiling his edition of the Welsh Laws. He 
describes it as “a very fine specimen, perfect, of the 
middle of the fourteenth century.” I doubt, however, 
if it is quite perfect at the end. At the commencement, 
Mr. William Maurice, of Llansilin, has written, “ Lib 
Tég, vel, Tég yw Arwyddyn y llyfr hwnn yn Neddf- 
grawn. Wm. M. Llyfr Prawf ynad Mad. ap Jorwerth 
sydd yn dechreu, pag. iii. or llyfr hwnn. Alpha & Jor. 
nostrum, ad hunc Codicem emendatissimum, examinavi 
ego W. M. 1662. Care, bonis avibus sine me Liber ibis 
in evum.” 4to, on vellum. 

312. Two copies of the Laws of Howel Dda, styled 
“Beta” and “‘ Bedu,” somewhat imperfect; and a frag- 
ment of the same Laws, styled “ Frag.” All these MSS. 
were used by Mr. Aneurin Owen in compiling his edition 
of the Welsh Laws. He describes the two former as of 
the fourteenth century, the last is of the century fol- 
lowing. At the commencement of the first, there is the 
fragment of a note by Mr. Wm. Maurice, of Llansilin, 
as follows : “......y Llyfr hwn......W. M......q.d......ch. 
Comparat. cum nostro B.” On a fly-leaf at the com- 
mencement of the second, he has written, ‘‘ Bedu alias 


Bed. Lib. Bedu. yw arwyddyn y llyfr hwn yn Nedd- 
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forawn W.M. Exam‘ad Betam nostrum Bedu. q. d. 
Lib. Beta du, canys yr un a Beta, neu B. 1663.” In 
like manner, to the last, i has written; “Frag. yw 
arwyddyn y llyfrau hwn yn Neddfgrawn W, M. Exa- 
minat. ad nostrum Ass, aliqua transcribuntur ad finem 
TRI.” Small, thick 4to, vellum and paper. 
_ 313, “ Brud y Breninoedd,” a quarto MS. of the four- 
teenth century, on vellum, curiously illustrated in colours. 
On a piece of vellum at the commencement is written, 
in the autographs of Mr. Vaughan, the antiquary, and 
Mr. Wm. Maurice, “ Llyfr Robert Vaughan or Hengwrt 
yn sir Feirionydd yw hwna, teste Guilielmo Mauricio 
Llansiliensis.” This MS. is slightly injured by rats. 
314. “Brud y Breninoedd, vellum, 4to, two inches 
thick.” I cannot find this MS., though I have noted it 
as found in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue. It 
is probable that I may have done so before these MSS. 
became mine, and that this one was mislaid before they 
- were sent tome. Perhaps it will yet be discovered. 
315. Another copy of the “ Brud y Breninoedd.” This 
is a small quarto MS., on vellum, the greater part of 
which is of the thirteenth century, but a few leaves at 
the end, which is imperfect, are later. On a fly-leaf, 
Mr. Wm. Maurice, of Llansilin, has written, “Guil. Mau- 
ricius Lansiliensis operculum huic MSS. impertit orbo 
An. 1660”; and on another fly-leaf, in a hand of the 
fifteenth, or very early in the sixteenth century, is writ- 
ten, “Glyndwr Pan goronet Henry brenin y pedwarydd 
oet yr Iessu mcoce excepto duo Anno (sic) & y gwann- 
wyn nessaf y llosget aber conwy . y viwyddyn nessa i 
kyvodes ywain ap Gruff. tridieu kyn gwyl vathev ar 
gwyl vathev hwnno i Ilosges ruthin Duw gwener nessa 
ar hynny i bv y laddva yn y vyrnwy. Anno M.CCCCV} 
ar dduw kalan mai i llosges y sayson ysgopty llanelwy.” 
316. The British History, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
in Latin. 4to, vellum, thirteenth century. At the end 
of the volume, in the same hand, is a list of the Saxon 
and Norman monarchs of England to the death of 
Henry III, and it is continued, in a later hand, to the 
end of the reign of Edward III. 
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317. Another copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, 
in Latin. 8vo, on vellum, fifteenth century. 

318. An imperfect copy of the “Brud y Brenhinoedd”, 
and commencement of the History of the Saxons. Vel- 
lum, 4to, written in the year 1444, as appears by the 
following note; “ Llyma ual y teruyna ystoria y bren- 
hinoedd brytaneit o brutus hyt Cadwalydyr vendigeit 
yr hon a yscriuenawdd dauid ap meredith Clais :— 
Llyma ual i dechreu ystoria brenhinedd y saesson a 
ymchoelawdd y rac dywededic dauid o ladin yn gymraec 
oet crist mil cccexliij’.” 

319. This MS. was written about the year 1587. It 
contains entirely, history and chtonology.. Amongst the 
more important of its contents are, a copy of the “ Brud 
y Tywysogion” (see No. 442); a Chronicle from Cad- 
walader to Elizabeth, to which is the following heading, 
“Y koronigl o gadwaladr vendigaid y brenhin diwaethaf 
or brytaniad hyd at y frenhines Elssabeth.” This Chro- 
nicle ends in 1565; then follows a tract headed thus, 

~ “Tlyma henwau y pedwar brenhin ar xx or brytaniaid a 
farnwyd yn allvokaf yn gadarnaf ac yn wrolaf i gwn- 
kerio 1 adeilad ac i roi roddion ardderthawe’; after this 
is a copy of the “ Brud y Tywysogion”; and at the end 
of the volume is a chronology, much of it being an almost 
verbal copy of that in No. 8. I believe the whole of 
this volume to be in the autograph of Griffith Hiraethog. 
The two last tracts are injured by rats. Ato. 

320. This is another copy of “The Brute Chronicle” 
(see Nos. 115, 429). It appears nearly to agree with 
115, but to differ more from 429. Folio, fifteenth cen- 
tury, very imperfect. 

321. A valuable collection of transcripts of ancient 
extents, ministers’ accounts, coroners’ rolls, and other 
records, nearly all relating to the counties of Carnarvon, 
Anglesey, and Merioneth; and nearly the whole in the 
autograph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. They 
embrace a very long period, commencing in the reign 
of Edward II]. At the end of the volume is a long list 
of those of the county of Anglesey who were indicted 
and fined, or outlawed, for their participation in the 
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rebellion of Owen Glyndwr. With these records is an 
original account, between Sir John Salusbury, Knt., and 
Lewis Owen, Esq., his deputy, well known as “the 
Baron”, for the year ending at Michaelmas 1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary. It is dated at Lleweny, 2 Oct. 1555. Folio, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

322. This MS. is described in Mr. Aneurin Owen's 
printed catalogue, as containing “ poetry, some of the 
middle ages, the rest Cywyddau by various authors.” I 
have never seen, or never been able to identify it; which, 
if there is no number upon it, is not improbable, from 
Mr. Owen’s description. Perhaps it may be amongst the 
many MSS. in the Hengwrt Library, which are omitted 
in his catalogue, but which will be added to this one. 

323. Heraldry (see No. 413). 

324. Avery large and valuable collection of pedigrees, 
mostly a transcript of No. 96, but with many additions. 
The greater part of it is in a hand very like that of the 
antiquary, Robert Vaughan, but I believe it to be an | 
autograph of one of the Nanneys of Nanney, in Meri- 
onethshire. Some of the additions have been made 
later, in the last century. Large folio, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This volume was given to the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Vaughan, by his friend, the Rev. Robert 
Owen, of Waenfach in the parish of Llanegryn. 

326. The earlier part of this MS., which is injured 
and torn, was written by a Richard Owen between the 
years 1550 and 1559 inclusive. Amongst the contents 
worthy of notice are,—Advice to Young Women, from 
the Latin of Ludovicus Vives; the Prophecy of Sibli 
ddoeth; “ Henwau Arglwydd”; some pedigrees, amongst 
them that of the Princes of Wales ; pedigrees of Welsh 
saints, some imperfect ; charters relating to Chirk, and 
confirmation of them by Edmund Earl of Arundel; Pro- 
phecy of Merlin; a letter from “John Ley”, dated at 
*‘ Budworth, 18 Dec. 1632”, upon subjects of religious 
controversy ; proclamation of King James I relating to 
preaching ; forms for funeral processions and precedency; 
medical receipts. Folio, in Welsh, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 
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327. I have never seen, or never identified, this MS., 
which is described in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s catalogues as 
“De rebus in Cambri gestis, precipue a Maelgwn Gwyn- 
edd, by Mr. Robert Vaughan.” Folio, one inch and a 
half thick. 

328. This MS. is incorrectly described by Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, and on a label outside it, as “‘The Flammbe of 
the Mountaigne Etthena.” It is a fragment of Chaucer’s 
translation of “ Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie.” 
Folio, upon vellum, fifteenth century. 

329. Extracts from Camden’s “ Britannia,” beautifully 
written by the antiquary, Robert Vaughan, with nume- 
rous drawings of coins and copies of ancient inscriptions, 
also by him. Folio, Latin, seventeenth century. 

330. This is a miscellaneous collection of transcripts, 
all in Welsh, made by Jones of Gellilyfdy, between the 
years 1609 and 1612 inclusive. It contains the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, and Death of Pilate, a drama, 
wherein the actors are—Hell personified, Satan, Christ, 
the Saints, David, Esaias, Adam, Death, Devils, Habak- 
kuk, Michael; Story of the Blessed Oil; the Fifteen 
Signs before the Day of Judgment; the Sufferings of 
Christ, from the Gospel of St. Mathew (old translation); 
account how “ Elen” found the blessed Cross concealed 
by the Jews; the five Things that Christ did upon the 
Cross ; four Ways in which Men resemble Angels; the 
seven Occurrences to Man in dying; the nine Ranks of 
the Soul of Man; Description of the Day of Judgment; 
the Purgatory of Patrick; the Pains of the Purga- 
tory of Patrick, and Pleasures of the earthly Paradise; 
Dispute between the Soul and Body, translated from 
the Latin by Iolo Goch (see Williams’s “ Biographical 
Dictionary;” Description of Humility. The last tract is, 
in some parts, torn and imperfect. to. 

331. The whole of this MS., in 4to, is in the auto- 
graph of Mr. John Jones, so often before mentioned. It 
contains several tracts, in prose and verse, by Sion Tu- 
dur, of Wigfair, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
St. Asaph; also his Perpetual Almanack, and the Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville in verse; the whole in Welsh, 
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and transcribed between the years 1605 and 1610. The 
first and last tracts are imperfect. This Sion Tudyr 
graduated as “dysgybl pencerddiaid”, in the great Eis- 
teddvod held at Caerwys, May 26, 1568 (see Williams’s 
“ Biographical Dictionary”). 

332. Another copy of the “Brud y Tywysogion.” 
This transcript is entirely in the hand of Jones of Gelli- 
lyfdy. 4to, seventeenth century. Several leaves at the 
beginning and end, and two in the middle, are injured, 
or wanting. This ‘MS. is referred to in the preface to 
the “ Brut y Tywysogion” (8vo, London, 1860, p. xlii). 
See Nos. 16 and 57. 

333. Lives of Apostles and Saints, in Welsh, entirely 
in the hand of Jones of Gellilyfdy. These transcripts 
were made by him between the years 1608 and 1611, 
inclusive. At the end of the Life of St. Martin is the 
following note: “Sion Trefor a droes y vuchedd honn 
or Llading yn Cymraec a Guttun Owain ai hysgrifen- 
nodd pan oedd oed Krist 1488: yn amser Harri 7, nid 
amgen, y 3 vlwyddyn o goronedigaeth yr vn harri; ac 
wrth gopi yr vn Guttun yr ysgrifenwyd hwnn (medd 
Rosier Morys) Anno Domini 1582, et 25 regni Elizabe- 
the &c., a minnau ai had ysgrifennais o law Roessier 
Morys y 30 o fis Tachwedd oed Krist 1609.” Ato. 

334. History of Britain from yarious authors; the 
Destruction of the Monastery of Bangor Iscoed; of 
Arthur, King of the Britons ; Princes of North Wales ; 
the Cities of Ancient Britain ; the first Session held at 
Denbigh ; Five Visits of the Plague in Britain ; Scrip- 
ture Genealogies; Mythology; Drudwas devoured by 
his Birds, called “Adar Llwch Gwyn”; Severus Sulpe- 
tius ; the whole in Welsh, and in the autograph of Jones 
of Gellilyfdy. At the end of one of the chronicles in 
this volume (p. 137) is thé following note: “Ag velly y 
tervyna hyn, o kronikl a ysgrifennis i allan o lyfr Tho- 
ap Rys ap Howel ap Ievan Vychan (ar ddigwyl vair 
gynta y 15 o Aust y vlwyddyn o oedran Krist 1604), yr 
hwn a ysgrivenesed yn oedran Krist 1517.” Ato. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE. 


TuE inscriptions of Ireland anterior to the English in- 
vasion, have never yet been fully described or published. 
The largest collection of such in existence was formed 
by Dr. Petrie ; and it is the desire of his friends that his 
drawings should now be published, in facsimile, with 
such additions to the collection as have been made since 
his death. 

In the year 1822, Dr. Petrie first visited Clonmac- 
nois, when he made drawings of a hundred and forty- 
three inscriptions ; of which there are now but eighty- 
six remaining, the rest having been broken up and lost, 
or perhaps stolen by tourists. He made from ninety to 
a hundred drawings of such inscriptions, in his visits to 
other ecclesiastical establishments of Ireland, as St. Bre- 
can’s, of Aranmore. Some few of these are mere notes, 
or unfinished sketches of the stones, and fresh drawings 
will be required. In order to make this collection as 
complete as possible, all such inscriptions as are found 
on reliquaries, croziers, etc., such as those on the Soiscel 
Molaise, the Cathach of Columcille, the Cross of Cong, 
the Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell, and the Lismore Crozier, 
will be added: making in all about two hundred and 
fifty inscriptions. 

In his evidence before the Parliamentary Commission 
of Inquiry into the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, Dr. 
Petrie speaks of the deep impression made upon his 
mind on the occasion of his first visit to Clonmacnois, 
by the sight of the monumental inscriptions then exist- 
ing in that place, which was the cemetery of many of 
the kings, bishops, and other distinguished men in Ire- 
land, from the sixth to the twelfth century; and he 
adds, ‘‘ those inscriptions which had never been previ- 
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ously noticed, or at least explained, I found, from re- 
ference to books which I had with me at the place, 
presented the names of some of the most distinguished 
people, during that period, that figured in Irish, and 
some of them even in British, history. For instance, 
one of the first inscriptions that I copied was that of 
Suibhne Mac Maelhumaei, an ecclesiastic who was the 
most celebrated for his learning in Ireland in the ninth 
century, and had been invited over to England by Alfred 
the Great, where he obtained so much fame that his 
death was recorded in all the English, Saxon, and Welsh 
chronicles.” Also, in a letter addressed to Sir Bernard 
Burke, on the genealogy of the O’Melaghlins, Dr. Petrie 
remarks—“ Clonmacnois was the Iona of Ireland, or 
rather, Iona was the Clonmacnois of Scotland—namely, 
the place of sepulture of most of the royal families of the 
country, as the O’Melaghlins, hereditary kings of Meath, 
and in alternate succession with the northern O’Neills, 
kings of Ireland ; the O’Conors, kings of Connaught ; 
the Macarthys, of Desmond, or South Munster; the 
O’Kellys, of Hymanie; the MacDermots, of Moylurg, 
etc., etc.; of whom all those I have enumerated, wit 
several others, had erected churches, or mortuary chapels, 
within the cemetery, which bore the family name, and 
within which none but the members of those families, 
respectively, were formerly allowed to be interred.” 
One great element of interest in this collection of the 
inscriptions at Clonmacnois is that we have here upwards 
of a hundred and seventy stones, which, being more or 
less arranged in sequence, form a complete series, rang- 
ing from the seventh down to the twelfth century, show- 
ing the gradual development and progress of the art of 
paleeography and of sculpture in Ireland, and which may 
thus serve as a key to the approximate date of such 
works elsewhere in the British Islands. Many of these 
stones seem to have been identified, and this identifica- 
tion rendered more or less certain by bringing three 
forms of evidence to bear on each stone; first, the 
identification of the name in the Annals; second, the 
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study of the palzographical and philological forms and 
peculiarities observable in the inscriptions themselves ; 
thirdly, the amount of artistic power displayed, and the 
growth and development of certain designs at certain 
periods. 

Having, then, this series to start from, we can form 
some estimate of the date of other examples of sculpture 
in Ireland, always allowing for the superior skiil in art 
which would naturally be exhibited in so central a school 
of learning as that of Clonmacnois, when compared. with 
the wild and lonely regions of Kerry, or the desert rocks 
of the islands of the Atlantic. 

In the first place it must be stated that this work 
consists merely of those inscriptions which are written 
in the localised Roman, or, as it is popularly called, the 
Irish character, all of which obviously belong to the 
Christian Age ; therefore, those which are in the Ogham 
or occult characters, and which have such a peculiar inte- 
rest from the uncertainty which as yet attends their 
history, will have no place in this volume, excepting 
where they occur in company with the Roman letter. 
One example of such has been found at Clonmacnois on 
the stone marked Colman bocht, the latter word, which 
means poor, being in the Ogham character. Another 
is that at Kilfountain, near Dingle, in Kerry, the stone 
of Finten, who founded the church in that district A.D. 
683. However, the most interesting of these particular 
stones is that discovered by the Rev. Mr. Shearman at 
Killeen Cormac, in the County of Wicklow, the inscrip- 
tion, in Roman characters, on which is IVVERI DRVIDES; 
and the Ogham has been read “ Duftanos Saei Sahattos,” 
meaning “ Duftan Chief Sage.” So that it is supposed 
to be the tomb of the chief Druid of King Laery 
(Laeghaire) Duftach, whose conversion by St. Patrick, 
A.D. 455, is described in the ancient life of that Saint by 
Muirchu Maccumachtheni, written towards the close of 
the seventh century. 

In two of these inscriptions the form of the lettering 
is that of the Roman uncial, the letter s being in the 
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form of the figure 8. As we advance towards the eighth 
century we have more varieties, particularly in the let- 
ters A,D,N,ando. These may all be classed under two 
terms, angular, or round, the rudeness or perfection of 
the rounding seeming to vary more with the degree of 
skill in the artist than with the period, whether early 
or late, of the stone. N is sometimes shaped like h or u. 

The lozenge-shaped 0 on the Roscommon inscription, and 
on the stone of Cholumbon, s.D. 652, as well as on the 
Ardagh chalice, is characteristic of seventh century work 
in Anglo-Saxon art. It occurs in the Ruthwell cross in 
the word adoramus. 

The letters a and U are so often formed alike that 
mistakes have occurred in consequence in the reading of 
certain inscriptions where these letters are used. Bonait 
has been read Bonuit, and Cathail has been read Cathuil 
on the stone of Corpre MacAthail at Glendalough. This 
accident has occurred from the partial erasing of the 
top line of the A in many instances. In the same way 
s and F may be often confused, from the disappearance 
or indistinctness of the central cross stroke of the F. 


1,.— ALPHABET OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


adcdets hilmpopaq 
yee TOVEL C. 


2.-ALPHABET OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


cde Fshilmnop 
US ouv. 
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As we advance from the ninth to the twelfth centuries 
no very important change in the actual form of the letters 
takes place, but their gradual growth in grace and dig- 
nity is very striking. The beautiful heart-shaped pb, so 
often seen in the book of Kells, first appears on the 
stones of the early part of the tenth century, while the o 
is long and graceful, and pointed at the bottom. A com- 
parison between the forms of the letters on the Abece- 
_darium stone at Kilmalkedar, and the stone of Joseph 
at Roscommon (see alphabet 1), with the noble forms of 
those in the twelfth century of Maelmighel and Mael- 
iohn éps, A.D. 1172 (see alphabet 2), will at once bear 
testimony to the progress, not only in execution, but in 
dignity and refinement of feeling, which was being car- 
ried on up to that period. 

While the various shapes of the letters thus illustrate 
the history of writing in this country, the philologist 
may discover some interesting declensional forms in the 
inscriptions, simple, and in but few words, as they are. 
O’Donovan, in his grammar, and the editor of Cormac’s 
Glossary, in his notes to that work, quote some of these 
Irish inscriptions as offering the most correct examples 
of certain philological forms, such as the aspiration of 
certain letters, a grammatical peculiarity, the general 
use of which distinguishes the Irish Gaelic, and other 
cognate dialects, from all modern languages; or such a 
singular form as that found in the very ancient inscrip- 
tion before mentioned at Roscommon, where we have an 
instance of what O’Donovan terms “eclipsis”, or “the 
suppression of the sounds of certain radical consonants 
by prefixing others of the same organ”; but which Zeuss 
(Gram. Celt., i, p. 200) more correctly describes as a 
change in the first letters of words following pronouns, 
prepositions, or particles, terminating with the letter n. 

The various forms of the symbol of the cross which 
appear on these Irish tombstones, and the gradual de- 
velopment of artistic feeling shown in the series from the 
seventh to the eleventh century, is the next point of inte- 
rest in the collection. Of the earlier Christian symbols 
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found in the catacombs we have scarcely any example in 
this country. The anchor, symbol of Hope,—the dove, of 
the Holy Spisit; the palm leaf, emblem of Peace, are 
never found engraved on the Irish stones, while the 
ship, emblematic of the Church of Christ, has only been 
found carved in the soffit of a window in the Round 
Tower at Roscrea ; and the fish, symbol both of Christ 
and the Christian—which De Rossi tells us never appears 
as a symbol in Christian art in Italy after the fifth cen- _ 
tury—occurs but once in this country, on a stone pro- 
bably of the eighth century, that of Oidacan, at Fuerty; 
in the County of Roscommon. The cross, Dr. Northcote 
tells us, is neither the earliest nor the most common of 
Christian symbols, and the Abbé Martigny adds that no 
monument of certain date presents us with either a 
Greek or a Latin cross before the fifth century. It is 
possible that, in the first and the persecuted period of 
the Church, this sign could not be freely exposed to 
public gaze, and one of the first places in which we 
meet with it is in a loculus in the lowest floor of the 
crypt of St. Lucina, where a simple Greek cross appears, 
with an inscription; and, in bas-reliefs, on the early 
Christian sarcophagi representing the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, the bread is inscribed with this mark 
of the cross within the circle, which is also seen on a 
cake represented in one of the great illuminated pages 
of the Book of Kells. It seems, in fact, to have been a 
baker’s mark of great antiquity, such as is found to have 
been put on the ancient Egyptian bread. 

When it is remembered that Christianity was intro- 
duced into Ireland between the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and that the first monuments of Christian art 
date from the sixth and seventh centuries, it is an 
interesting fact that this cross within the circle is that — 
which is found on the oldest stones in Ireland, and we 
have one authentic example of such a cross being carved 
on a rock in St. Patrick’s time. This interesting me- 
morial is near the Church of Kilmore, in the County of 
Mayo, at a place called Lia na Manach. The creation 
of this cross is described in the Acts of Patrick by Tire- 
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chan preserved in the Book of Armagh, folio 15; and 
its situation is clearly pointed out in the Tripartite life 
of that saint. Among the earliest and rudest looking 
of our inscribed stones are those of Kilmalkedar, Gal- 
larus, Kilfountain, and. Reask, which are all decorated 
with the cross within the circle. So also with one of 
the oldest stones in Aran, “ Sancti Brecani,” but that in 
this one, which appears to be of later date, a further de- 
velopment is seen in the introduction of a smaller circle 
in the centre, where the cross-lines intersect. 


i 2 3 


A.D. 450 to 500, 500 to 600. 600. 


An ornamental design of much interest in the history 
of Celtic art is found on the Abecedarium stone in Kerry. 
It is a spiral ornament at the ends of the shaft and 

4 5 arms of the cross, which seems 
to have been a common form in 
the north of Italy, a few exam- 
ples of which may be seen on 
monuments in Ravenna, Tor- 
cello,andSan Ambrogio at Milan. 

4.0, 600 to 700, The first dated example of this 
design which we have in Ireland is in the stone of 
Ternohe Macceran, at Kilnasaggart, who died a.p. 716, 
but many crosses are still standing in Aran, Innismurray, 
Inniscealtra, and Limerick, which are thus decorated. 

In No. 6, the cross on the tomb of Forcos, about the 
beginning of the eighth century, we see a curious modi- 
fication of the form of the cross with the circle, shewing 
a transition from the Greek to the Irish cross, which 
latter form seems almost the only one in use in the 
eighth century. Many new crosses appear to have been 
introduced between the years 800 and 900, some of 


which are mere geometrical patterns, evidently soon 
82 
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rejected, as they deserved to be, for their want of beauty 
in design, such as Nos. 7 and 8, the stones of Orthanach, 
who died a.D. 809; and Blaithmac, who died 891; and 
Jerome (No. 9), which last is more interesting than the 
former, since it would seem to symbolise at once the 
doctrine of the Unity and Trinity with that of the cross; 
the circle, the cross, and the triangle, being all therein 


combined. 
6 





























Acurious variety, which seems to belong to this period, 
is found very often in the islands off the west coast of 
Ireland. It has two, and sometimes three arms; the 
widest being at the top, instead of the bottom as in the 
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1 12 
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papal cross and the patriarchal cross of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. This example (No. 10) comes from the tomb of 
Tighernac in Aran. The plain Latin cross is also 
sometimes seen on stones of the ninth century, such as 
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those of Finnachtu (No. 11), King of Leinster, who died 
A.D. 848, and Contnerig] (No. 12). This form first 
> ij in Italy, on a coin issued by Galla Placidia, in 
the year 451. A great stride forward seems to have 
been made in sculpture from the end of the ninth to the 
eleventh century, and the increase of grace and beauty 
of form in the crosses themselves was equal to that of 
the letters and ornamental design in the work which 
accompanied them. One glance at the outline of the 
crosses of Maelphatric, Maelfinnia (abbot of Clonmac- 
nois), and Odran hua Eolais (scribe of Clonmacnois), 
who all died in the tenth century, will shew at once 
that such work may, indeed, belong to the same period 
of art-development as the great crosses of Clonmacnois 
and Monasterboice, erected at that time. 

A few words may now be added on the different forms 
of ornamental designs found upon these stones. 

With the exception of the zigzag or chevron, and the 
trumpet-pattern, no design found on the carved stones 
of pagan Ireland bears the least resemblance to the 
ornamental work of Christian Ireland in the ninth cen- 
tury; and even in the case of these two exceptions, the 
resemblance is little more than in name, as few could 
see much similarity between the chevron design in Nor- 
man architecture and the rude zigzags on the stones in 
the interior of New Grange. So also with the trumpet- 
pattern. There seem to be two distinct developments of 
this design,—one pagan, such as is seen on our ancient 
bronze utensils; and the other Christian, as in the 
divergent spirals of the illuminated MSS. of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and the oldest of our shrines or 
other ecclesiastical relics, as well as on the sculptured 
stones of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The next ornamental design which occurs about this 
period seems to be of foreign extraction. It is the so- 
called Greek fret, or gammadion, two examples of which 
are here given (Nos. 13, 14) from the stones of Findan 
and Maelan, who, if rightly identified with similar names 
occurring in the annals, died a.p. 800, 848. This latter 
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design, which is of common occurrence in our illuminated 
MSS. and other monuments of our ancient art, cannot 
be said to be in any particular way characteristic of this 
art. It is found, at a very early period, in various 
countries and among various races, from Yucatan, China, 
and Egypt, down to the Byzantine period in Europe. 


13 


(ea nN ee 


14 865 to 950. 
But the art-instinct of the Celtic people gave birth to 
varieties and modifications of this design which are met 
with in the work of no other people; and by throwing 
the lines diagonally, which in the original are at right 




















angles, they made that beautiful pattern so common in 
its various changes and singular forms on all our ancient 
monuments. The first example of this design, in this 
collection, is seen on the stone of Fechtnach, who died 
A.D. 866 (see figs. 15, 16, 17, 18). 


To this period also belong those stones which shew 
the first examples of the use of animal forms in sculp- 


Ac 
ture. On the stone of Cobthac, abbot of Clonmacnois, 
who died A.D. 807, that curious, lizard-like animal (fig. 19) 
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is three times represented, which was such a favourite 
among our old scribes, who never ceased to delight in 
curling and plaiting its lon ie 

tail. The dog’s head (fig. 20 
is found on a small fragment 
lately discovered by the Rev. 
James Graves at the Nun- 
nery Church, Clonmacnois ; 
and the fish (fig. 21) is seen 
on the stone of Oidacan, at Fuerty in the county of 
Roscommon. 

The use of the fish among the early Christians of Italy 
as a sign of the name of Christ began to die out in Italy 
in the third century, and ceased altogether in the fifth, 
when we must suppose it found its way into Ireland. It 
occurs more or less frequently in the Books of Kells and 
of Armagh, and Mr. Stuart tells us it is on eleven of the 
stones of Scotland, so that we may naturally feel surprise 
at finding it on only one stone in this collection. Indeed 
the use of symbols as such, and unconnected with orna- 
mental design, never seems to have been in favour in 
Ireland, and no examples of those forms, so common in 
Scotland, of the spectacle ornament, the elephant, the 
mirror, etc., are found in our art. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century the Irish seem 
to have excelled in the art of stone sculpture, and the 
date of the crosses of Clonmacnois, and Monasterboice, 
and Tuam, having been fixed by Dr. Petrie as belonging 
to the years 916, 923, and 1128, it is natural to suppose 
that crosses of a similar character, scattered through 
Ireland, belong to the same period. Of the ornamental 
designs most commonly found on these crosses, the ex- 
amples figs. 22 to 28 are among the most interesting. 
The triquetra, as this form of knot is called, is doubtless 
symbolical of the Trinity (figs. 22a, b), and in such 
a design as the latter, where we find a circle enclosing 
four triquetras interlaced, and forming a cross, occurring, 
as it does, on monuments of pictorial and metallurgic 
art of the period between the years 900 and 950,.and 
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on tombstones still lying in the burial ground of Clon- 
macnois, such as that of Maelfinnia, who died a.D. 991, 
or Odran hu Eolais, the scribe of Clonmacnois, who died 
in the year 994, and at Glendalough on the stone of Diar- 
mait at Glendalough, a.p. 955, we may conclude that 
such other examples as occur on stones which cannot be 
identified, belong to about the same period. 

It now remains to be seen whether the conclusions as 
to date, arrived at by the study of the gradations in the 
forms of the letters and of the crosses, correspond with 
the period to be assigned to these stones by the identifi- 
cation of the names inscribed with persons mentioned in 
the Annals as connected with Clonmacnois. 

The extreme simplicity of form in these inscriptions, 
although beautiful from its harmony with the unosten- 
tatious and humble piety of the early Christian Church, 
being, as in almost all: cases, merely the request for a 
prayer or a blessing on the soul of the being who sleeps 
beneath, yet prevents their being of the same historic 
value as if they contained a more detailed account of 
those whose names they commemorate; and though 
Clonmacnois is more fortunate than many of the reli- 
gious houses of Ireland, in having preserved a list, more 
or less perfect, of its abbots, yet, unfortunately, the 
brevity of our early annals is such that, in addition to 
their names, parentage, and race, we seldom learn any- 
thing further than the years in which they died. 

However, the fact of the mere identification of the 
names of a certain number of the abbots, scribes, and 
bishops, which identification is supported by the testi- 
mony brought to bear on the question of their date by 
paleeographical and artistic observation, is an important 
one, and a still fuller historic interest may be found to 
exist in some instances. 

Two of the finest and most perfectly ornamented stones 
at Clonmacnois are those of celebrated scribes, Odran 
hu a Eolais, and Suibhne Mac Maelhumaei. This epi- 
thet of scribe, Dr. Petrie tells us, is not to be under- 
stood in the simple literal sense, as signifying a writer 
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or transcriber, in which it was first used, but in that 
wider meaning of both writer and author which grew 
out of the frequent union of these characters in the same 
individual. 

These stones, along with the great standing crosses, 
are works of a period when Clonmacnois seemed to 
enjoy unwonted peace and security, when her ancient 
edifices were restored, and some of her new ones created 
—from the last devastations and robberies of the Danes 
under Turgesius, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
up to the renewed invasion of the barbarians in the com- 
mencement of the tenth. 

In the eleventh century we have the stone of Fecht- 
nach, a learned reader and priest of Cluain, abbot of Hy, 
and afterwards abbot of all Ireland. This stone may 
have been raised to his memory, as he died in Rome, 
A.D. 1024, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage. 

At this period the family of Conn na-mbocht, or 
“Conn, the father of the poor,” and head of the Hospital 
of Clonmacnois, held distinguished places in the estab- 
lishment of Clonmacnois. Conn was descended from 
Gorman, abbot of Louth, who, in the year 753, came to 
perform pilgrimage at Clonmacnois; and who, having 
feasted on bread and water at St. Finnen’s Well for a 
whole year, died and was interred there. 

Seven tombstones were found by Dr. Petrie at Clon- 
macnois, the names inscribed on which are identical with 
those of members of this family, and six of which are 
marked by the same form of cross, with identically the 
same ornamental design carved in the central circle, from 
which the shaft and arms of the cross spring. The first 
of this series is the stone of Dunadach, lector of Clon- 
macnois, its anmchara, or soul-friend (the beautiful Irish 
name for father confessor), and afterwards the head of 
its rule and history. He died a.p. 953, and was named 
the senior of the race of Conn na-mbocht. The next 
stone is inscribed “Or’ do Chunn” (pray for Conn), and 
is marked with the same cross which follows in the 
whole series. The third bears the name of Maelfinnia, 
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the son of Conn ‘‘of the poor,” who was bishop of Clon- 
macnois, and died in the year 1056. The fourth stone 
marks the grave of another son, Maelciaran, who was 
Airchinnech, or steward, of the hospital of St. Ciaran in 
1072; he was called “the principal saint of Cluain, and 
head of the religion of all Ireland in his time.” The 
fifth stone is that of Maelmaire, who was the author of 
the Annals of Cluain, the compiler or transcriber of the 
Leabhar na-huidre, in which he is mentioned as the son 
of Conn na-mbocht (O’Curry’s Lectures, p. 138). The 
sixth stone is that of Gillachrist, son of Conn na-mbocht, 
called in the Annals the best ecclesiastical student that 
was in Ireland in his time, the glory and ornament of 
Clonmacnois. He died in the year 1085. 

And the last name belonging to this family, which we 
we can hope to identify, is that of the Bishop Thomas 
O’Cuin, who died in 1279. He was a Franciscan friar, 
confirmed by King Henry III on the 20th of February, 
1252—English style. He filled the episcopal chair for 
twenty-seven years. The see was afterwards vacant 
two years. During the next two centuries, the period 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion, Clonmacnois was gradu- 
ally shorn of her ancient splendour and renown. 

However, it may be said, in conclusion, that the prin- 
cipal merit of this collection is that, when taken together, 

.they are found to form a well marked national class in 
the great collection of Christian inscriptions, and the art 
which accompanies them is essentially Irish. Much has 
been said and written to prove the identity of the schools 
which produced the Scotch, the so-called Anglo-Saxon, 
the Manx, and the Welsh sculptured stones, with the 
Irish. In all, we do indeed find the same ornamental 
material used, interlacings, trumpet patterns, diagonal 
patterns, serpents, etc.; but this similarity in detail 
proves nothing further than inter-communication. So 
total a dissimilarity of spirit and feeling for art exists in 
the works of these different countries, that it becomes 
impossible to conceive their productions as belonging to 

the same school. It would be difficult to find two works 
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of art more different in character than the simple and 
chaste form of the cross to Maelfinnia, and the rude and 
barbarous extravagance of the Scotch slab at Halkirk 
in Caithness." Something more than archeology is re- 
quired to perceive this. To the mere archzologian an- 
tiquity is everything, and art nothing, but the mind of 
the great man who formed this collection was one of 
wider grasp, and such a mind as his is required to per- 
ceive the qualities which form the essential elements 
and the individuality of Irish art. It is not in the 
quantity, it is not even in the nature of ornamental de- 
tail, that true merit lies, it is in its use, and in that in- 
definable quality which, for want of a better word, we 
term feeling. It is unreasonable to call sculpture, how- 
ever perfect, which is merely encrusted on an object, 
ornament.*? Decoration is beautiful only when found in 
its right place, when adding to the effect of the funda- 
mental form to be adorned; and when held in subordi- 
nation and subjection to the primary idea, a noble re- 
serve of power is felt to exist, which comes forth at the 
right time, and in the right place, to aid in the expres- 
sion of the essential elements of the subject, emphasising 
its important points, and adding clearness to the beauty 
of its outline. | 

These qualities in the mind of the Irish artist, visible 
more in the smaller initial letters of the Book of Kells 
than in the greater illuminated pages, more in these 
simple sepulchral slabs than in the greater crosses, of a 
just appreciation of the right application of ornament, 
of a temperate and wisely governed delight in it, united 
to delicate and tender execution, were remarked by Mr. 
Ruskin, in his late visit to Dublin, as strikingly promi- 
nent in many of the architectural works in the present 
day in Ireland. 3 

In conclusion, Dr. Petrie draws our attention to the 
form in which these inscriptions are worded, and the 


1 See Sculptured Stones of Scotland (Stuart), vol. ii, pl. 79, p. 40. 
wie eo Treatment of Ornament,” The Stones of Venice, vol. i, pp. 
9 . 
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amount of interest that belongs to them, as evidence of 
the widespread faith that has left its mark on the very 
rocks and stones yet lying on “ the green hills of holy 
Ireland,” and also of the peculiar phase of Christian feel- 
ing, of which our art, taken as a whole, is expressive, 
as differing in its tone from that of the catacombs. In 
the infancy of the Christian Church all other thoughts 
seemed lost in the new assurance of faith in a happy 
resurrection; the first “great joy” with which we are 
told the disciples returned to Jerusalem when they had 
seen their Lord carried up into heaven had not yet sub- 
sided, and so all the symbols that spoke of this faith, all 
the art that sprang from it, told only of hope, of peace, 
of rest, and even of rejoicing, in the thought of death. 
The emblems of the passion and the crucifixion were as 
yet unknown, but as time passed on, as was observed by 
a late writer on art in the Quarterly Review, other seed 
was sown, and began to bear fruit in solemn forms and 
strange meanings, which tell of the changes in kingdoms, 
and the infusion of new races. The mysticism of a 
mythology engendered under ruder skies, seemed, as it 
were, to give birth to other forms in art, among the 
northern races, and other and sadder phases of Christian 
feeling, and so a decorative art also arose, which is thus 
described by one of the Benedictine authors of the 
Nouveau Traité Diplomatique, “ Les ornements des let- 
tres grises Anglo-saxonnes semblent n’étre le fruit que 
dimaginations atroces et mélancoliques, janiais d’idées 
riantes, tout se ressent de la dureté duclimat.” Designs 
that seem an effort to express, as to create, a sense of 
difficulty, and a something incomprehensible, though 
not confused, in their entangled coils and infinite wind- 
ings, in their strange knottings and network, forming, 
indeed, fit symbols of the inexplicable mystery of our 
faith and of our life. And in their sepulchral art, not 
the palm-leaf, or the dove, or the anchor, with the 
words requiescit in pace, or dormivit, are to be seen, but 
the cross, and the sadder, though still faithful, prayer 


for intercession. 
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AVENUE AND CARNS ABOUT ARTHUR'S STONE 
IN GOWER. 


(Concluded.) 


In an interesting paper by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis of April, 1869, he 
observes that certain kinds of monuments are found in 
some countries, which are rare or wanting in others; 
and his remarks are well worthy of consideration. He 
also states that “alignments” of stone are “extremely” 
rare in Wales, and “are unknown in these islands except 
on a small and irregular scale.” When, however, this . 
term “alignments” is applied not to a single line of 
stones, but also to avenues, or double lines, it must be 
admitted that Dartmoor presents a greater number of 
them than any other part of thecountry. There, too, is 
a rare instance, in England at least, of a double avenue, 
of three parallel lines of stones, on Chillacombe Down; 
and the accidental circumstance of the avenues on Dart- 
moor being small, compared to the larger ones in France, 
in no way affects the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, nor the interest that attaches to them. And, 
indeed, Mr. Barnwell agrees with Mr. Stuart, and cites 
his very high authority to show that “as there is no 
reason why the nature and use of the smallest circle 
should be considered different from that of the largest, 
so such humble alignments as we possess probably differ 
only in extent, and the number of lines, from the largest 
ones of Carnac.” This remark is perfectly just; and he 
notices the singular fact that while circles, so numerous 
here, are ‘‘almost entirely wanting” in Britanny, another 
class of monuments, avenues, is abundantly represented 
in that country, where they are conspicuous for their 
length, and for the many lines of large stones which 
compose them. But, though smaller than in Britanny, 
the double line is, in reality, fully represented in 
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England: and as it is admitted that in their nature and 
use the smallest are similar to the largest; the two 
avenues of Abury or Avebury, that of Stanton Drew’, 
and that of Shap, according to’Stukely, 70 feet 
broad,’ and the eight of smaller stones on Dartmoor’ (two 
near Merivale Bridge; one at Throwlsworthy; two at 
Hayter Tor; and three at Castor, respectively 382, 
554, and 690 ft. in length) suffice to proclaim a common 
custom in both countries. They also show their con- 
nexion with caras, small circles, and long upright stones, 
all which are sepulchral objects in England, as well as 
in France. And though so small, they give great in- 
sight into the general character of avenues, from the 
variety in their arrangement in connection with other 
monuments. They consist of two lines, and a single 
“alionment” is of very rare occurrence. There are, 
however, two single lines near the avenues at Castor ;* 
and I have heard of one in Cornwall, near St. Colomb. 

The real object of avenues is not easily ascertained. 
It may be questioned if, when connected with tombs, 
they were generally intended for processions, or with 
funeral ceremonies in honour of the deceased; and this 
doubt seems to be confirmed by the narrowness of some 
on Dartmoor, in which two men could not walk abreast; 
and by their being frequently closed in the middle by a 
circle or a carn. They appear rather to be honorary 
adjuncts to the tomb, whether it be a carn, a circle, or 
other monument: sometimes on one, sometimes on 
two sides ; and instances are found where, besides the 
avenue in front, a line of stones is placed on each of the 


1 At Stanton Drew I traced, on one of the stones of the small 
circle, what appeared to be a ring with a round dot in the centre, 
but differing from the concentric rings of Northumberland and of 
Long Meg in Cumberland. ‘ 

2 He supposes it had two hundred stones on each side. 

3 The plans I made of these avenues have been given, on a reduced 
scale, in the Journal of the British Archeological Association, vols. 
xvi and xviii. For a full account of Dartmoor, see that very satis- 
factory book, Perambulations of Dartmoor, by Rev. Samuel Rowe. 

4 See my plan of the avenues of Castor in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. xvi, Plate 6. 
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other three sides, leading up to the circle in the centre, 
as at Classernich or Callernich; thus explaining the 
accidental resemblance they bear to a cross, and oppos- 
ing the idea of their being avenues in the real sense of 
that word. Some, indeed, resemble roads. But those 
connected. with large circles (as at Abury and Stanton 
Drew, which were not buried under tumuli) may have 
been used for processions, even though such circles may 
also prove to be sepulchral. 

On the opinion I have here expressed respecting the 
connexion of avenues with tombs, Mr. Barnwell has very 
obligingly sent me the following remarks: “This view 
is still further confirmed by the examples existing in 
the modern Algeria, where are combinations of several 
parallel lines of stones forming rectangular parallelo- 
grams, or almost squares, and in this respect much more 
closely resembling some of the Carnac groups than the 
more ordinary avenues of two or three rows. Plans of 
some of these monuments will be found in the eighth 
volume of the Revue Archéologique, on reference to 
which it will be seen that they are undoubtedly con- 
nected with burial-places. In less degree, but still to 
some extent, the same view is supported by Olaus Mag- 
nus, who wrote a wonderful account of the country of 
the Goths and Swedes. This worthy archbishop of 
Upsal tells us that when these large obelisks of stone 
are set up in square fashion, they mark, or are connected 
with, the graves of warriors as distinguished from the 
burial-places of private families, which were surrounded 
with stones set in circular form. Although this distinc- 
tion cannot, of course, be admitted, yet this statement 
of the stones being merely a kind of sepulchral memo- 
rial is one that does seem to support your view of these 
lines of stones being a kind of adjunct to graves, 
although the exact character and particular use of them 
cannot at the present time be considered finally deter- 
mined.” 

Several avenues are mentioned in South Wales, but 
Thave not met with them; and some, like that of Meinau 
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Gwr' (mentioned by Camden), have been destroyed. I 
was, however, more fortunate, through the kindness of 
Mr, and Mrs. Lort Phillips of Laurenny, in seeing one 
which has not, I believe, been described. It is in Pem- 
brokeshire, not far from Benton Castle, and part of it 
runs towards the village of Benton.’ It is one of the 
largest and most important in these islands; for though 
it is not so broad as those at Abury (one of which appears 
to have been 25 ft., with stones 14 to 15 ft. high, 12 ft. 
6 ins. long, and 3 ft. 9 ins. thick; the other, 43 ft. wide), 
nor as the Stanton Drew avenue (about 32 ft. wide), yet 
it is much larger than those of Dartmoor,’ being 10 ft. 
6 ins. wide, or 14 ft. 6 ins. to the outside of the two 
lines. Some of the stones are from 3 ft. 10 ins. to 4 ft. 
2 ins. high, by 2 ft. 10 ins. broad, with an average 
height of 2 ft. 2 ins.; and the total length of this wind- 
ing avenue measures, as far as its course continues un- 
interruptedly, 2,250 ft. It is even probable that it 
continued to the south-east, in the direction of Benton 
Castle, which would give to its principal branch a length 
of more than a mile, exclusive of the part leading towards 
Benton village. The stones are not placed very far 
from each other, and in a distance of 500 ft. 1 counted 
fifty-three; but the spaces between them vary, as does 
the size of the stones; and many of them have been 
taken away for fences and other purposes. 

In that part below the high rocks, where it turns 
to the northward, and descends to the wood in the 
valley below, the stones are placed close together, not 
upright, but on their sides,—a change which was pro- 
bably made in later times to adapt them for a fence; 
and at the point where it enters the wood, some blocks 
seem to indicate another bend, to east-south-east, unless 
they have been placed there at a later time as part of 
the fence. 

1 Or Meini Gwyr. See my “Cromlechs and Remains in Pem- 
brokeshire,”’ in the Collectanea Archeologica, p. 225, 1869. 

2 T have here given the rough plan I made of it in 1862. 


3 One of those on Dartmoor is only 2 ft. 5 ins. in width, with 
stones varying from | ft. to 1 ft. 7 ins. in height. 
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Rougk Plan of Me Avenue near Benlon in Pembrokeshire. 


by Sir Gardner Wilkinsen. 
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(See p. 39 of Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 4th Ser., No. 1.) 
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To the westward from the rocks it took another direc- 
tion; but two stones alone remain to indicate its former 
course in that part. 

In the field about 500 ft. north-east of these rocks is 
an upright stone, 5 ft. 3 ins. high, by 2 ft. 3 ins. and 
2 ft. thick; and in the open space, nearly 400 ft. from 
the point where the avenue turns off to the south, 
towards Benton village, is a stone, lately fallen, which 
measures 7 ft. 6 ins. to 8 ft. 6 ins. in length by 5 ft. 
8 ins. and 2 in thickness; supposed to have belonged 
to a cromlech, though there is nothing to verify this 
conjecture. Many other large blocks are still standing 
to the south-east, below Benton, towards the road to 
Williamston; and two miles from that village is a crom- 
lech which I could not visit ; and, indeed, I regret not 
having been able to return to this neighbourhood, and 
examine it more thoroughly. I have, however, seen 
sufficient to claim for South Wales the possession of an 
avenue of unusual length and importance. 


GARDNER WILKINSON, 
Brynfield House, Gower, 
Glamorgan. 
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The Southern Cromlech of Marros. 
(See p. 42 of Arch, Camb., Fourth Ser., No. I.) 
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ALABASTER RELIQUARY FOUND IN CALDEY 
ISLAND, PEMBROKESHIRE, 
WITH NOTICES OF AN OBJECT OF THE, LIKE DESCRIPTION 
EXISTING IN ANGLESEY. 
(Reprinted, by permission, from the Archeological Journal 
of the Royal Archeological Institute.) 

THE coasts of South Wales, the island-refuges also with 
which its rocky sea-board is so thickly margined, abound 
in vestiges of the earliest times when Christianity was 
introduced into that remote district of Cambria. It has 
been observed by the historian of Pembrokeshire, in 
noticing the pula 7 establishments of Tenby and its 
vicinity, and the ancient reputation of that town for 
sanctity, that every insulated rock off the coast had its 
cell and its anchorite.' If we survey the rugged shores 
from St. Bride’s Bay and the site of the Roman Menevwa, 
we cannot fail to notice the frequent occurrence of sites 
hallowed by ancient tradition,—Ramsey Island, the 
resting-place of the missionary Devanus in the second 
century; the ruined chapels of St. Nun and St. Justi- 
nian; Capell y Pistill at Porthclais, the birth-place of 
St. David, and the Holy Well in which he received 
baptism ; St. Ishmael’ s, the reputed refuge of the ancho- 
rite Caradoc; the curious hermitage also and healing 
Well of St. Govan; with numerous other sites renowned 
in the legends of Welsh hagiography. ; 

As we approach the picturesque old town of Tenby, 
the precipitous insulated rock presents.‘itself, on which 
traces may be discerned of the chapel of St. Catherine; 
to the southward are the islands of Caldey and St. Mar- 
garet’s, or Little Caldey, about a mile from the shore. 
On the latter still exist remains of a chapel of consider- 
able size (?); whilst in Caldey, an island still fertile in 
corn, and containing a population of thirty families, 
there are ruins of'a conventual church and establishment 


1 Fenton, Hist. Tour through Pembrokeshire, p. 437. 
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of some importance,—the square tower with a spire of 
stone, the nave, chancel, and other portions of the de- 
vastated fabric are to be seen, forming a picturesque 
object ; with the vaulted refectory, as supposed, and 
venerable relics of a structure that appears to have been, 
doubtless for security on so perilous a coast, semi- 
castellated and embattled. The greater part was con- 
sidered by Mr. Fenton to be of the age of the first 
monastic pile. The church, I regret to state, has been 
used in recent times as a brewhouse. There is also, near 
the road of approach from the beach, an ancient chapel, 
probably the same noticed in 1478 by William of Wor- 
cester, as dedicated to St. Mary; and in which, as stated 
by Mr. Fenton, there stood, not long before his visit to 
the spot with Sir Richard Colt Hoare, a baptismal font.! 

The Priory of Caldey was a cell to the Abbey of St. 
Dogmael in Pembrokeshire, a monastery of the order of 
Tiron, or reformed Benedictines, instituted by St. Ber- 
nard early in the twelfth century. The first foundation 
has been attributed to Martin de Turribus, by whom 
the country of Cemaes was subdued about the time of 
the Conqueror. It was endowed by his son, Robert 
Fitz Martin, whose charter was confirmed by Henry I 
and his queen Adeliza,and is recited in the confirmation 
by Edward III. Amongst possessions enumerated by 


1 Ibid., p. 459. The notice of Caldey in the Itinerary of William 
of Worcester, edit. Nasmith, p. 155, is as follows: “Insula Caldey 
sequitur proxima Shepey-iland” (described as near Scopeholm in 
Milford Haven) “coram villa Tynbye per unum miliare; continet in 
longitudine i. miliare, et in latitudine dimidium miliaris, et est circa 
xxx. domos populatas, et unam turrim, et cum capella sancts Mariz 
super maris litus...... ac ecclesia prioratus de Caldey fundata cum 
amasia sua.” About 1600, in the time of George Owen, the Pem- 
brokeshire antiquary, lord of Cemaes, the inhabitants had decreased, 
and were eight or ten households only. (Owen’s Hist. of Pembroke- 
shire, Camb. Regq., vol. ii, p. 127.) They durst not keep oxen for fear 
of pirates. 

“ Carta 5 Edw. III per Inspex.,” printed in Dugdale, Mon., iv, 
edit. Caley, p. 130. Leland states that “the chauntor (precentor) 
of St. David’s tolde me that one Martinus de Turribus, a Norman, 
wan the country of Kemmeys in Wales, about the time of King 
William the Conqueror, and that this Martinus foundid the Abbay 
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Robert Fitz Martin occurs the following: “ Dedit deni- 
que eisdem monachis mater mea insulam Pyr, que alio 
nomine Caldea nuncupatur, quam a domino meo rege 
michi datam matri mez dederam, quod utique libens 
concedo.” (Dugdale, Mon. Ang. iv, p. 128, edit. Caley.) 

This ancient name of Caldey, it may here be observed, 
has been traced to Pyrrus, possibly a king of Britain, 
successor of Sawl Benuchel, according to the Welsh 
genealogists.’ Giraldus Cambrensis, who was born about 
1146, at the Castle of Manorbeer, thus notices his birth- 
place: ‘‘ Distat a Penbrochiz castro quasi milliaribus 
tribus castellum quod Maenor Pyrr, id est mansio Pyrri, 
dicitur; qui et insulam Chalder habebat, quam Cambri 
Ynys Pyrr, id est insulam Pyrri vocant.”? Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare observed, in his notes on Giraldus: ‘“ Our 
author has given a very classical and, I think, far-fetched 
etymology to this castle and the adjoining island, in 
calling them the mansion and Island of Pyrrhus: a 
much more natural and congenial conjecture may be 
made in supposing Maenor Pyrr to be derived from 
maenor, a manor, and pyrr, the plural of por, a lord,— 
the manor of the lords; and consequently Inys Pyrr, 
the island of the lords.” It has been likewise men- 
tioned by Leland as follows: “ Mainopir, i. e. Mansio 
Pirrhi, is now commonly cawlled Manober, a towne of 
howsbondry.” The ruines of Pirrhus Castel there, many 
walles yet standyng hole, do openly appere......and 
agaynst this Towne, or betwixt yt and Tinby, lyith In- 
ispir, 1. e. Insula Pirrhi, alias Caldey.”* 

I proceed to notice an object of Somewhat unusual 
fashion, an alabaster reliquary, found some years ago 
in the Isle of Caldey under remarkable circumstances, 
of St. Dogmael in Kemeis, and that he lyith buried in the quier 
there.” (Itin., iv, p. 28; Collect., i, p. 96; see also Fenton in his 
notices of St. Dogmael’s.) The cell in Caldey is mentioned by Leland 
as “now suppressid.” (Itin., v, p. 14.) 

1 Myv. Arch., ii, p. 165. 

2 Itin. Cambr., lib. i, c. xii, edit. Camden, Anglica, etc., p. 851. 
3 Giraldus Cambr., i, pp. 201, 204. 
4 Leland, Itin., v, f. 26. See also f. 75. 





























ALABASTER RELIQUARY FOUND IN THE ISLE OF CALDEY, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


(In possession of Edward Kynaston Bridger, Esq. From a drawing by Edward Blore, Esq., F.S.A.) 
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and brought before the Archeological Institute, through 
the friendly suggestion of the Rev. J. Bathurst Deane, 
by Mr. Edward Kynaston Bridger, the present pos- 
sessor of the island, and to whom the object in question 
belongs. I am indebted to him for the following par- 
ticulars regarding the discovery. He was not, how- 
ever, present on the occasion, but received the account 
from his cousin, the late Mr. Corbet Kynaston. That 
gentleman, formerly proprietor of Caldey, was hunting a 
wild cat that took refuge in a cavern in the face of the 
cliff overhanging the sea, on the side of the island which 
faces Tenby, not such a cavity as could possibly have 
served as an anchorite’s cell, but merely a large hole in 
the rock. He proceeded to dig out the animal, and in 
this operation he threw out with the loose soil the little 
reliquary. When thus found it was in the damaged 
condition in which it is now seen, but there was much 
colour remaining on the surface; this decoration was 
unfortunately washed off, some years subsequently, by 
an over zealous housemaid. On the death of Mr. 
Kynaston, in 1867, this curious relic came into the pos- 
session of his cousin. The cavern where it had been 
concealed has long since disappeared, the cliff at that 
spot having been quarried to procure the limestone of 
which it is composed. 

There can be little doubt that the sculptured object 
thus found in the cavern on the coast of. Caldey had 
been originally connected with some hallowed use, and 
that it may have appertained either to the church of the 
Tironian monks, or to one of the chapels that existed in 
the little island. It is probable that at the suppression 
of monasteries, or on the peremptory abolition of all 
church appliances designated superstitious, this ala- 
baster shrine had been concealed in the hiding-hole 
whence, by so singular a chance, it was at length brought 
again to light.’ 

1 Caldey now abounds with rabbits. The wild cat and sundry 


like vermin seem in former days to have multiplied in the islands 
along the shores of the Principality. William of Worcester, writing 
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It is remarkable that, in so small an island, there 
were no less than three places devoted to Christian 
worship. Besides the more important fabric, the con- 
ventual church, there was the chapel, to which Mr. 
Fenton has alluded, situated, as I am informed by Mr. 
Bridger, about half way between the beach and the 
monastery. The walls only remained in the time of 
the late owner, by whom they were employed in the 
erection of a chapel and schoolroom for the use of the 
inhabitants. Mr. Bridger remarks that the original 
building, in which, as Mr. Fenton informs us, a font 
formerly was to be seen, may possibly have been a 
baptismal chapel, as suggested by that circumstance. 
There is, however, no spring of water near it, the only 
spring being that in the monastery in the centre of the 
island. The ground surrounding the little structure 
had been used for sepulture, human remains being 
abundantly found there. The site of another chapel, 
according to the same obliging information, is found on 
the south-eastern extremity of the island, where th 
lighthouse now stands. 

The design of the alabaster object now in possession 
of Mr. Kynaston Bridger appears, as will be seen by 
the accompanying representation, for which we are in- 
debted to the kindness and the skilful pencil of Mr. 
Blore, to have been suggested by the fashion of the 
medizeval table-tomb and recumbent effigy. The base, 
or tomb, consists of an irregular four-sided piece of ala- 
baster, the ends being beveled off so as to present a 
three-sided front, divided into four panels or compart- 
ments by upright mouldings partly worked with spiral 
ornament ; each compartment is pierced with tracery of 
somewhat flamboyant character. There are traces of 
of the “ Insula de Meulx” (the Mouse Islands on the north side of 
Anglesey), mentions also the “ Insula Lastydewale” as overrun by 
such doleful creatures: “Non est populata nisi silvestres herbas, 
aves vocate mewys, kermerertes, et katones, et musce, id est mowses.” 
(Itin., edit. Nasmith, p. 154.) 


1 This object had been exhibited by Mrs. Gwynne at the annual 
Meeting at Tenby in 1851. (Arch. Camb., New Series, ii, p. 340.) 
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yellow colour or gilding on the spiral mouldings or 
shafts that separate these compartments. The date 
may be assigned approximately to the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. The dimensions of the base were, 














Plan of Alabaster Reliquary found in Caldey Tsland. Orig. length, when 
perfect, 84 ins, ; breadth, 24 ins. 


in its perfect state, about 8 in. by 2} in height and 
breadth ; some portions, one end especially, have been 
cut and broken away. Within the thickness of this 
base there are three cavities roughly cut ; that in the 
centre measures about 33 in. by five-eighths, the depth 
of the cavity being 24 in. The other two cavities, one 
at each end of the base, are much smaller. The pierced 
openings already described open into these interior re- 
ceptacles, as if to afford means of inspecting some relic 
or other object therein enclosed. For such a purpose, 
however, the small size of the openings through the 
thick front of the object seems ill adapted. Upon a 
separate piece of alabaster, that serves as a covering or 
lid to this base, is sculptured a recumbent effigy, ap- 
parently of a female; in its present defaced and im- 
perfect condition it is scarcely possible to ascertain what 
may have been the action of the figure, the position of 
the hands, and other details of the design ; the head 
has suffered much, the hands and feet are wholly lost ; 
the right knee is raised ; the intention seems to have 
been to represent a person reclining on her left side, or 
slightly turning outwards, that is towards the spectator. 
It is probable that there was a kerchief or hood thrown 
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over the head, and here traces of red and of green 
colour may be discerned. The loosely draped robe, 
with wide sleeves, is girt low, just above the hips; the 
mantle is shown on each side, its colouring has been 
effaced ; some indications of its green lining diapered 
with cinquefoiled flowers may be seen, the latter ex- 
pressed by dots of red and yellow. The back and 
under side of this reliquary are roughly dressed ; it is 
evident that it was intended to be placed against a 
wall, possibly in a niche; in the back is inserted a 
strong iron pin, shown in the woodcut plan, by which 
it may have been firmly fixed in its place. The inten- 
tion of such a miniature reproduction of a sepulchral 
tomb and effigy, according to the familiar medizval 
fashion, is by no means obvious. I am not aware that 
any of the minor appliances of sacred use amongst the 
varied forms of the reliquary, have been noticed, of such 
a type, especially accompanied by the mortuary adjunct 
of the recumbent effigy. The shrine, moreover—the 
lipsanotheca, or depository of hallowed relics, was com- 
monly portable, not affixed to a wall, or the like; it 
was in fact a feretory, for the most part intended to be 
borne in processions, or on other solemn occasions, and 
as such was one of the customary requisites for the 
furniture and ornaments of churches. The type of a 
feretrum is doubtless a coffin, those of most ancient 
form being simply the cistula or capsa, with a ridged 
top like a roof. In the present instance, the introduc- 
“tion, of a recumbent effigy, as upon a tomb, in lieu of the 
usual ridged and crested covering of a shrine, is perhaps 
not material. It must be observed that the object, al- 
though it may be supposed to have been associated with 
some hallowed purpose, presents no distinctive indica- 
tion of a sacred character ; the figure is unaccompanied 
by any saintly symbol ; it affords no clue to determine 
who may have been the person pourtrayed. The female 
costume and general aspect of the little effigy preclude 
the supposition that it may have had any connexion 
with the only sainted personage, St. Dogmael, known 
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as connected with the locality.! In default of any clue 
to its appropriation, the conjecture may appear by no 
means improbable that it may have been a memorial of 
the wife of the first Norman lord of Cemaes, Martin de 
Turribus, founder of St. Dogmael’s Abbey.? By her 
gift, as we learn from the charter of her son to the 
monks of that religious house, before cited, they had 
been endowed with the Island of Pyr, otherwise named 
Caldey. It has been suggested, not without probability, 
that the effigy may have been placed by the monks in 
much later times as a diminutive portraiture and me- 
morial of the foundress. It may, moreover, deserve 
consideration that in several instances where the re- 
mains of persons eminent or venerated in their lifetime 
have been severed and distributed amongst monasteries 
and churches that they had endowed, or with which 
they had been specially associated, such partial deposits 
are often accompanied by memorials and effigies of di- 
minutive proportions. 

I have sought in vain for any other reliquary of pre- 
cisely similar description, particularly as regards the in- 
cumbent effigy and obvious assimilation to the monu- 
mental memorials of the period. In the old church, 
however, of Llanidan, in Anglesey, there exists a little 
reliquary of stone that presents considerable analogy with 
that found in Caldey. It has been traditionaliy known 
as the Shrine of St. Nidan, or Aidan. Rowlands, the 
historian of Mona, who was Vicar of Llanidan, thus re- 
cords its discovery there, in his Collections for the Pa- 

1 St. Dogmael, Dogfael, or Docmael, in Brittany called St. Téel, 
lived in Pembrokeshire, according to the legends, in the sixth cen- 
tury. He was the son of Ithel ab Caredig, and has been accounted 
patron of several churches in Pembrokeshire, also of Llanddogwel 
in Anglesey. See Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 211; Butler, under June 14. 

* The remains of the abbey on the banks of the Teify, opposite 
Cardigan, are inconsiderable ; they appear to show that the fabric 
was highly decorated, and spacious. In the north transept there 
are two canopied recesses, in which, as appears by additions to Leland 
from Edward Llwyd’s MSS., were formerly the effigies of the founder 
and of his son. See Fenton’s account of the abbey, Tour in Pem- 


Condy” p- 512. [We hope to publish an account of it.—Ep. Arch. 
amb. 
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rochial Antiquities of the island :—“ Sub altari hic non 
ita pridem capsula lapidea reliquiis sacris onusta, cum 
aptato operculo ejusdem lapidis, cumque tribus ad latus 
ostiolis, desuper fornicatis, e cotarize genere, blande et 
concinne formata, eruebatur, quee jam omnibus visenda 
suo loco deposita est.” Pennant, who visited Llanidan 
about 1780, thus describes this object :—‘‘ In the church 
is a reliquary, made neither of gold nor silver, nor yet 
ornamented with precious stones, but of very ordinary 
gritstone, with a roof-like cover. Whether it contained 
any reliques of the patron saint, a St. Aidan, of whom 
the venerable Bede makes such honourable mention, I 
cannot say. The church of Durham possessed his cross, 
three of his teeth, his head, and two griffin’s eggs.”* 
This stone capsula has been noticed by the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones in his valuable series of memoirs pub- 
lished in the Archeologia Cambrensis, entitled “ Mona 
Medieva ;” it has also been figured on a very small scale 
from a drawing supplied by the late Lord Boston, patron 
of the Living, a zealous local antiquary.’ I am indebted 
to the skilful pencil of the Rev. W. Wynn Williams, of 
Menaifron, a knowledge of ancient remains in 
Anglesey has so frequently aided my inquiries, for the 


1 The Latin original of this valuable Supplement to his Mona has 
been published, with an English translation, in the Arch, Camb, 
from the MS. in possession of the late Rev. John Jones of Llanllyfni, 
Caernarvonshire. The account of Llanidan may be found, Arch, 
Camb., iii, p. 297. See also Angharad Llwyd’s Hist. of Anglesey, 
p. 287: it is there stated, from Edward Llwyd’s notice in the Sebright 
MSS. that the small osteotheca found in Llanidan Church, in Row- 
lands’ time, lay about two feet under the ground under the altar. 
It contained some pieces of bone. 

2 Tour in Wales, ii, p. 228. 

8 Arch. Camb., i, p. 429, Third Series, ix, p. 260. During the 
annual Meeting at Bangor, in 1860, the ruined remains of the old 
church of Llanidan were visited, and they were then in a very 
neglected state: the curious font lay in a dark corner; in another 
was the reliquary above noticed, broken, and exposed to further 
injuries. (Arch. Camb., Third Series, vi, p. 366.) It is satisfactory 
to be assured by Mr. Longueville Jones, that through the care and 
good taste of Lord Boston these remains are now protected in a more 
suitable manner. 





























STONE RELIGUARY IN THE OLD CHURCH OF LLANIDAN, ANGLESEY. 


Krom a drawing by the Rev. W. Wyun Williams. (Length 26 inches, height about 18 inches.) 
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careful drawing reproduced in illustration of this me- 
moir, and also for the following particulars, with a plan 
or section of the capsula. The dimensions are 26 in. in 
length ; the height to the ridge of the lid is, on the left- 
hand end, 17 in., on the other end, 184 in. ; the breadth 
is 14in. The bottom of the little chest measures 34 in. in 
thickness; the lid, a solid piece of stone, flat on its under 
side, is moveable; it fits closely to the lower portion, 
but the mouldings of the front, with the exception of 
the two outer ones on the left side, do not coincide, or 
rather they do not seem to have been continued upon 
the front of the lid, which appears as if it had not been 
finished. It is difficult indeed to determine the arrange- 
ment of the upper part ; the mullions we have been 
carried up square to their junction with the lid. On 
the left end, or gable, there is a moulding at the angle, 
but none at the other end. The material is a fine- 
grained sandstone of rather bright yellow colour. 

















Plan of a Stone Reliquary, Llanidan, Anglesey. Orig. length, 26 ins. ; 
breadth, 14 ins, 


It will be noticed that, in the two reliquaries which 
have been described, the general type is the same, each 
presenting a certain assimilation to a tomb, in one in- 
stance accompanied by an effigy, whilst the other has 
the customary coped covering commonly designated a 
dos d’dme. In each also the front is pierced with cpen- 
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ings, through which possibly the contents of the little 
chamber within might be discerned. This arrangement, 
it may be here observed, is of rare occurrence in the 
sepulchral depositories of the Middle Ages that re- 
semble these reliquaries, with the exception, for the 
most part, of their larger dimensions. A remarkable 
example has recently been described by Mr. Hewitt, 
namely, an altar-tomb at Newington-street in Kent, 
the side of which is formed with an arcade of four 
panels with trefoiled heads, one of these arched panels 
being open through the entire width of the tei} I 
may mention also an altar-tomb in Salisbury Cathedral, 
the sides of which are perforated by a series of oval 
apertures, so that on either side the space beneath the 
covering slab is open. These are very exceptional ex- 
amples, and the latter may possibly be regarded as a 
variety only of the open table-tomb, of which many 
exist, having for the most part a nude or skeleton 
figure on the lower stage, and the fully clad effigy re- 
cumbent above. 

The Llanidan reliquary had doubtless been concealed 
under the altar in the sixteenth century, when so many 
church ornaments and appliances were proscribed, and de- 
posited in any available hiding-place. Edward Llwyd’s 
MSS., in the Sebright Collection, contain the answers 
that he received from Rowlands regarding Llanidan and 
some other parishes.? It appears that the learned topo- 
grapher of Mona considered this “ osteotheca” to be a 
“ creirgist,” a chest to hold relics, pieces of bone having 
been found in it. It lay at a depth of two feet. He 
supposed that it had belonged either to Llanidan, to 
Clunnog, or to Llanddwyn, parishes in Anglesey.® 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones has given a description of 
the old church of Llanidan in his series of papers in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, before cited, entitled “‘ Mona 


1 It is figured in Archaeol. Journal, xxiv, p. 160. 

2 A considerable number of these answers are preserved in manu- 
script in the portfolios of E. Llwyd’s papers in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

3 Extracts cited by Angharad Llwyd, Hist. of Anglesey, p. 287. 
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Medieva.”' It was one of the most important churches 
in the island, interesting from its architectural features 
and the traditions connected withit. “ In an evil hour,” 
however, as that zealous autiquary informs us, it was 
ruthlessly condemned. In 1344 the demolition of the 
church, a small portion excepted, was carried out. Thus 
unfortunately has been alinost wholly destroyed the 
venerable fabric, of which the Historian of Mona, for 
many years incumbent of the parish, wrote so pleasantly: 
Ecclesia Sancti Aidani in loco maxime amceno prope 
mare sedet ; fabrica quidem, pree antiquo construendi 
ritu, nec parca nec inelegans ; cui nova, ducentis plus 
minus elapsis annis, ecclesia veteri intercolumniis unita 
adjecta est.”* 

It has been supposed by Pennant that the saint, 
under whose invocation the church of Llanidan was 
dedicated, may have been the Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
St. Aidan or Aidan, sent to King Oswald in the seventh 
century, as related by Bede,? to preach the faith amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland. The Cambrian 
hagiographers, however, attribute the foundation of the 
church in Anglesey to St. Nidan, in the seventh century. 
He was Confessor to the College of Penmon in that 
island, and was commemorated on September 30.* Nidan 


1 Arch. Camb., i, p. 430. The discovery of the reliquary is noticed 
at p. 433; and in a supplementary memoir (iid., Third Series, ix, 
p- 260), where it is figured on a very reduced scale, and somewhat 
inaccurately. The western portion of the church still stands, serv- 
ing as a kind of mortuary chapel, in which may be found the Nor- 
man font, the reliquary, with other objects. The cover of the curious 
little chest has been broken, probably through careless removal. 
The neglected condition of these remains, when visited by the Cam- 
brian archeologists during their Bangor Meeting in 1860, is related 
Arch. Camb., Third Series, vi, p. 368. 

2 Rowlands’ Antiquitates Parochiales, Arch. Camb., iii, p. 296. 

3 Bede, Hist., lib. iii, “ De Vité Cuthb.,” c. 4; Butler’s Lives of 
Saints, under Aug. 31, There was also a St. Aidan, bishop of Mayo, 
occurring in the Irish calendar under Oct. 21. He died a.p. 768. 

* Williams, Bioy. Dict. of Eminent Welshmen, p. 357; Rees, Essay 
on the Welsh Saints, p. 295. He was son of Gwrvyw, the son of Pas- 
gen, son of Urien Dwynoel. Pedigrees in Rees’ Lives of the Cambro- 
British Saints; Welsh MSS. Soc., p. 596. 
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was grandson of the celebrated warrior Urien, who ex- 


pelled the Gwyddelians in the latter part of the fifth 
century, and whose heroic deeds are celebrated by 
Llywarch Hén and Taliesin.! The reliquary may, 
doubtless, have been the depository of certain bones of 
the founder of the church; but there is obviously no 
clue to the original intention of the object, which does 
not appear to bear the stamp of any very remote an- 
tiquity. 

The parish of Llanidan contained an unusual number 
of early remains of remarkable “ Druidical” character, 
that have been described by Rowlands.* Some of them 
still exist, somewhat impaired by time and neglect. Of 
a few of the most interesting of these vestiges notices 
and representations may be found in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. There was formerly also in the church a 
singular object, associated with mysterious traditions. 
This was the “Maen Morddwyd”—the Thigh Stone. 
It is first mentioned by Giraldus de Barri, in the Itine- 
rary of his Journey through Wales with Archbishop 
Baldwin, a.D. 1188. In the notice of their visit to 
Anglesey he states that at a certain place there existed 
a stone resembling a human thigh, preserving this in- 
nate virtue, that when transported to any distance it 
returned of its own accord. He adds that when Hugh 
Lupus invaded North Wales, he attached this loco- 
motive stone by chains to one of larger size, and flung it 
into the sea; but next morning it reappeared in its 
place ; whereupon the Earl made proclamation that no 
one should presume again to remove it. Some sceptical 
rustic, moreover, tested the “Maen Morddwyd,” by 
fastening it to his own thigh, which forthwith became 
putrid, and the miraculons stone quickly made its 
escape. The relation given by Giraldus of this strange 
popular tradition is as follows :—‘‘Quoniam in hac in- 
sula digna memoratu multa reperies, queedam ex his ex- 
cerpere et hic interserere non superfluum duxi. Est 


1 Williams, ut supra, p. 504; Myv. Arch.; Nennius. 
2 Mona Antiqua, p. 87; see also Pennant, Tour, ii, p. 229. 
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igitur hic lapis humano femori fere conformis, cui in- 
sita virtus hoc habet, ut spacio quantolibet asportatus 
proxima per se nocte revertatur, sicut ab accolis pluries 
est compertum. Unde et Hugo comes Cestrensis, qui 
tempore Regis Henrici primi tam insulam istam, quam 
terras adjacentes viriliter occupaverat, audita hujus 
lapidis virtute, ipsum alii lapidis longe majori ferreis 
cathenis fortiter ligatum probandi causa procul in mari 
projici fecit : qui tamen summo diluculo cum multorum 
admiratione pristino more suo in loco repertus est. Cujus 
rei occasione publico comitis edicto prohibitum est, ne 
quis de cetero lapidem a loco movere presumat. Con- 
tigit aliquando rusticum quemdam experiendi gratia ad 
femur suum lapidem ligasse, sed putrefacto statim femore 
ad locum pristinum lapis evasit.”? 

The learned author of Mona, who, as before stated, 
was vicar of Llanidan about 1710, informs us that the 
“Maen Morddwyd” had been recently carried off by 
some unknown Papist, its ancient virtue having appa- 
rently become exhausted and extinct. In the Antiqui- 
tates Parochiales, recently published from Rowlands’ 
MSS., the stone shrine or capsula, as already noticed, 
is described; and we find also the singular folk-lore 
regarding the “ thigh-stone” that had been preserved at 
the same place. Rowlands thus notices the latter :— 
“ Hic etiam ille lapis lumbi, vulgo Maen Morddwyd, a 
Giraldo Cambrensi mire et copiose decantatus, in hujus 
cemiterii vallo locum sibi a retro tempore obtinuit, ex- 
indeque his nuperis annis quo nescio papicola vel qua 
inscia manu (nulla ut olim renitente virtute que tunc 
penitus elanguit aut vetustate evaporavit) nullo sane 
loci dispendio, nec illi qui eripuit emolumento, ereptus 
et deportatus fuit.” 


1 Gir. Cambr., Itin. Camb., lib. ii, c. vii; Camden, Anglica, etc., 
p. 867; transl. by Sir R. C. Hoare, ii, p. 103. 

2 Rowlands’ Antig. Paroch., Arch. Camb., iii, p. 296. This valu- 
able supplement to the Mona is, as has been already stated, in pos- 
session of the Rev. John Jones of Llanllyfni, Caernarvonshire (ibid., 
i, p.126.) The “thigh stone” is noticed also by the Rev. H. Longue- 
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Camden, in his notes on the Itinerary of Giraldus, 
remarks that William Salisbury, who was well acquainted 
with Welsh antiquities, states that the stone to which 
the foregoing passage relates, was to be seen in his time, 
namely in 1554, in the wall of the churchyard “eccle- 
size D. Aidani in Mona insula.” That learned writer 
and linguist was a native of Llanrwst; and, as Camden 
truly observes, ‘“‘ Cambriz antiquitatibus egregie versa- 
tus et de patria sua optime meritus.” He translated 
the New Testament into Welsh in 1563. 

In the report of the visit of the Cambrian archzolo- 
gists, on occasion of their visit to Anglesey during the 
meeting held at Bangor in 1860, it is asserted that the 
‘Maen Morddwyd” 1s said to be at present fixed in a 
wall at Porthamel, on the shore of the Menai Straits, 
the supposed scene of the landing of the Romans under 
Suetonius, 4.D. 61.1. Angharad Llwyd likewise assures 
us that it “is now well secured in the wall of the church” 
at that place.? [regret to state that, according to recent 
information from the Rev. W. Wynn Williams, it is no 
longer to be found. 

It may here deserve mention, that in certain instances 
cists or small depositories have been found in the walls 
of churches of Wales, without any external indications, 
as customary,ofatomb. Mr. Wakeman relates also that 
in 1847 the old church of Trevethin, Monmouthshire, 
was demolished in course of “restorations”. In the 
centre of the south wall a coffer or chest was found 
about 8 ft. above the floor, divided horizontally into two 
parts, each enclosing bones. In the western gable also 
of Risca church, in the same county, similar deposits 
occurred, built into the wall, without any indication 


ville Jones in his account of Llanidan (ibid., p. 429). One of the 
marvels of the Isle of Man was a stone that, when removed or cast 
into the sea, returned at night to a certain valley. Irish version of 
Nennius, cited Arch. Camb., Third Series, xii, p. 141 ; see a like tra- 
dition, Bosquet, Normandie Romanesque, p. 173. 

1 Arch. Camb., Third Ser., vi, p. 367. 

® Hist, of Anglesey, p. 290. This is an error; there is no church 
there. 
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outside. On either side of the tower there were cists 
containing bones, in one instance with twenty or thirty 
beads of jet or cannel coal. These receptacles measured 
about 4 ft. by 2 ft., and were about 4 ft. above the 
floor.’ 

In concluding these notices of certain remarkable 
objects connected with the Principality, and especially 
of the reliquaries of unusual description brought to light 
in Caldey and in Anglesey, it may be observed that 
several other medizval relics might be enumerated 
which have been brought to light from time to time in 
the Principality, having doubtless been displaced or 
hastily concealed during the iconoclastic fervour of the 
sixteenth century. At the annual meeting at Llandeilo 
Fawr, in 1855, the late Mr. Walter Philipps, of Aber- 
glasney, contributed to the local museum a “carved 
fragment of alabaster representing an angel kneeling 
and offering up a small box, apparently a pix.”? It had 
been found in Llanllwny Church, Caermarthenshire. 
Another remarkable object brought to light under similar 
circumstances is a plaque of enameled metal, of thir- 
teenth century champlevé work, found in the conventual 
church of Penmon Priory, Anglesey. The subject is a 
demi-figure of our Lord, having a red cruciform nimbus, 
the right hand upraised in benediction, a book in the 
left. This production, possibly of the artists of Limoges, 
had doubtless been attached to a shrine, a processional 
cross, the binding of a Textus, or the like. Enamels of 
this kind have been brought to this country in abun- 
dance of late years ; few specimens, however, have oc- 
curred in England or Wales that had probably been in 
use before the Reformation.® 

In connexion with the subject of this memoir, more 
especially in regard to the curious object first described, 
it may be desirable to notice also a remarkable inscription 


1 Hist. of Anglesey, p.811. * Arch. Camb., Third Ser., i, p. 311. 
8 Ibid., p. 42, where this enamel is figured. It was also exhibited 
at one of the meetings of the Archeological Institute in 1855, and 
was described Archeol. Journal, xii, p. 97. 
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found some years since in the ruins of the Priory at 
Caldey, and of which Professor Westwood published an 
excellent facsimile in the Archaologia Cambrensis. It 
cannot fail to be viewed with special interest by the 
readers of the present observations, and it has accord- 
ingly been here reproduced, for the benefit of those who 
may not possess the volumes of the previous series. This 
inscription had been briefly mentioned by Mr. Fenton, 
who states that in 1810 it was lying in Mr. Kynaston’s 
garden ; the inscription in rude characters, and much 
effaced ; he could read the name plainly, and concluded 
that it had been the memorial of one of the early priors 
named Cadwgan ; the stone, he adds, after its removal 
from its first position, had served the purpose of the 
lintel of a window ; in such a position it had been last 
found.? It will be seen that from paleeographical evi- 
dence, although it has not been practicable to ascertain 
who was the person commemorated, the inscription must 
be assigned to a date much anterior to the foundation 
of the Priory in the twelfth century ; it is of special 
value as evidence of Christian occupation of the Isle of 
Caldey at an earlier period. The memorial must, more- 
over, be regarded with interest in connection with the 
foregoing notices of the Insula Pirrla. It isa valuable 
addition to the series of “Early Inscribed Stones in 
Wales,” given by Professor Westwood in this Journal. 
He is of opinion that it may be ascribed to the ninth, or 
even possibly to the seventh century. 

Professor Westwood points out the prevalent custom 
among the early Christians, to which I have already 
adverted, of establishing their communities upon small 
islands adjoining the coast; free from sudden attack, 
they could there pursue the objects of their existence 
unmolested. The great establishment of Lindisfarne 


1 Arch. Camb., Third Ser., i, p. 258. The rubbing from which the 
slab is figured by Mr. Westwood had been supplied by Mr. Mason 
of Tenby. No allusion is made to the notice of the relic by the his- 
torian of Pembrokeshire. 

* Fenton’s Tour, p. 458. 
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on the Northumbrian coast,—the religious institutions 
on the Great Isle of Aran,—on Ireland’s Eye, the 
Skelleg, and other islands on the Irish shores, may be 
cited as instances of this practice; Bardsey, also,—the 
“Isle of Saints,”—the Chapel Island of St. Tecla at the 
mouth of the Wye, Barry Island, with many others, 
have been celebrated in Wales for the religious establish- 
ments that existed upon them. In the inscribed me- 
morial here figured with Professor Westwood’s skilful 
care, we have proof of Christian occupation of Caldey 
long before the period indicated by the architectural 
features of the existing ruins. The slab measures 5 ft. 
9 in. by 16 in.; it is of red sandstone; of the upper 
portion three feet are occupied by the incised cross and 
inscription, leaving the remainder of the stone plain, 
apparently for the purpose of being fixed in the earth. 
The inscription is thus read by Professor Westwood,— 
“ Et singno[s¢gno|crucis in illam fingsi | fina] rogo omni- 
bus ammulantibus ibi exorent pro anima Catuoconi.” 
The request to. passers-by (ambulantibus) for prayers for 
the soul of the deceased is an early instance of such a 
formula. It is constantly found on early memorials in 
Ireland ; on the crosses with Runes in the Isle of Man 
it never occurs, as stated by the late Rev. J. G. Cum- 
ming.! Catuoconus has not been identified ; the name 
may be a Latinised form of Cathan ; a Cambrian saint 
of that name was known in Caermarthenshire. 

I must refer to the Professor's highly interesting 
memoir for full particulars in regard to the palzo- 
graphical and other peculiarities of this remarkable 
monument in the Isle of Caldey. He describes the in- 
scription as “in that curious mixture of minuscule and 
uncial letters transformed into capitals, that became 
general soon after the departure of the Romans, and 
which is found in all the oldest native inscriptions and 
manuscripts, both in Great Britain and Ireland.? There 


1 Arch. Camb., Third Ser., xii, p. 253. 
- ® Ibid., ut supra, p. 261. At the meeting of the Cambrian arche- 
ologists at Truro, in 1862, fifty-five facsimiles of inscriptions, crosses, 
10? 
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may be noticed, near the upper left-hand corner, certain 
marginal incisions that bear resemblance to Oghams ; 
several examples of that cryptic writing have now oc- 
curred in Wales. The slab has been removed and fixed 
in the wall of the chapel, on the suggestion of an archee- 
ologist, by whom its value would = truly appreciated, 
the Rev. James Graves: the letters are, hiomone it is 
said, becoming gradually impaired through exposure to 
weather. 

The scorings to which I have alluded have been 
recognised as Oghams by Mr. H. Longueville Jones, 
who has devoted special attention to early inscriptions 
in Wales ; he has not, however, in this instance sug- 
gested any interpretation.’ We owe to the researches 
and sagacity of Professor Westwood and Mr. Longue- 
ville Jones many valuable notices of these curious relics. 
A single specimen has been recorded in England, 
namely, at Fardel, Devon, to which attention was first 
called in 1861 by Mr. Smirke, and which is now preserved 
in the British Museum. The description of this stone, 
with correct delineations, will be found in the Arch. 
Camb. of 1866. Mr. Richard R. Brash has recently 
given a summary account of all the Ogham inscriptions 
that exist in the Principality.’ 

ALBERT Way. 


etc., were exhibited by Prof. Westwood, showing the gradual change 
from. pure Roman capitals to Hiberno-Saxon or Hiberno-British 
minuscules. A list is given, Arch. Camb., Third Series, viii, p. 362. 
1 See his notice of a Roman altar bearing Oghams at Loughor, 
Glamorganshire (Arch. Camb., Third Ser., xv, p. 262). 
2 Arch. Camb., Third Ser., xv, p. 148. 
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Obituary. 


Two good friends of our Association have lately been taken away 
from us, each at a tolerably advanced age, and after having well 
deserved of their country, both in public and private life. We allude 
to Lorp Dynevor and Lorp Boston. The former of these noble- 
men, as will be well remembered, was President of our Association at 
the meeting of Llandeilo fawr in 1855; and the extreme courtesy 
displayed by him on that occasion, as well as the active interest which 
he took in our proceedings, must be fresh in the recollection of all who 
were present at that memorable meeting. His Lordship, aided by the 
late Earl of Cawdor, discharged the duties of President most effectively, 
and there was a degree of cheerfulness and animation shown in all that 
we did at Llandeilo, which has never been surpassed, successful and 
agreeable as our meetings have generally been. We hope that the 
new owner of that glorious old estate of Dynevor Castle will duly 
value what is now in his possession, and indeed we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of it. In the same way Golden Grove, the other great 
estate of the lovely Vale of Towy, has passed into the hands of one 
who is fully worthy of his ancestral position; and we may reasonably 
look forward to the due preservation of the great remains, castellated 
and monastic, which are under the guardianship of these two noble- 
men. 


Lorp Boston has already honoured us by contributing to our pages, 
and by aiding the Association and its Journal in various ways. His 
love for and knowledge of archeology have long been known, and his 
loss will be felt by other societies besides our own. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the Isle of Anglesey will still have its antiquities properly 
cared for, and that the researches of our local secretaries, which have 
already produced such valuable results, will still be promoted and 
encouraged by the owner of Porthamel. 

No antiquarian society can afford to lose friends and patrons, 
especially in times such as these, and least of all in Wales. The 
decease of these noblemen will be sensibly felt, and they will be sin- 
cerely regretted by all who had the honour of being known to them. 


Tue Rev. Rowtanyp Wit11aMs, D.D.—Another good and learned 
man has been taken away from us in the person of Dr. Rowland 
Williams, Vicar of Broadchalke, near Salisbury. He was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, well known at Cambridge; a good Welsh Anti- 
quary ; and for some time Vice-Principal of St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter. He was formerly a member of our own Association, took part 
in several of our annual meetings, and contributed papers to the 
Archaologia Cambrensis. Of late years he became known to the 
polemical world by his Christianity and Hinduism, and by his review 
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of a work of Bunsen’s in the volume of Essays and Reviews, leading 
to an action in the Ecclesiastical Courts; out of which, however, he 
ultimately came successfully. Indeed few divines have by their works 
more prominently divided the British religious public of late than has 
Dr. Rowland Williams. We borrow, from the North Wales Chronicle, 
the foliowing particulars concerning the father of Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams, himself a learned and remarkable man: 


‘“‘ Among the many Welsh worthies whom Merionethshire can claim as her 
own, Mr. Rowland Williams, of Ysceifiog, will always occupy a distinguished 
place. A native of Mallwyd, he graduated at Oxford, and was appointed in 
1803 to the second mastership of Friars school, Bangor. Here he attracted 
the notice of Bishop Cleaver, who made him his examining chaplain. At 
this time Mr. Williams married Jane Wynne, daughter of the Rev. Hugh 
Wynne Jones, of Treiorwerth, Anglesey, and Prebendary of Penmynydd. 
So highly did the bishop, himself a scholar and theologian of reputation, 
appreciate Mr. Williams, that, on exchanging the see of Bangor for that of 
St. Asaph, he preferred him to the Rectory of Cilcain, and afterwards to that 
of Halkin, in Flintshire, thus securing for his newly-adopted diocese the 
benefit of Mr. Williams’s counsel and earnestness. He was again chaplain 
to Bishop Luxmoore, who gave him the more eligible living of Meifod. The 
rectory of Ysceifiog and a Residentiary Canonry at St. Asaph, betokened the 
high esteem with which Bishop Carey also regarded him. Dying in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, he was buried in the churchyard of Ysceifiog, 
where a recumbent cross now marks the resting-place of a good and learned 
man. 


The account of the last moments of Dr. Rowland Williams is told 
so feelingly, we had almost said so poetically, in our able contempo- 
rary, the North Wales Chronicle, that we are tempted to depart from 
our usual practice, and to quote its words at some length :— 


‘Dr. Williams’s illness lasted for only a few days. He had taken cold in 
overlooking the distribution of coal among his poor parishioners, but neither 
he nor his friends felt any alarm. On Thursday, however, the 13th of 
January, acute bronchitis appeared, which rapidly developed itself into 
pneumonia. All that medical skill, or the untiring affection of his wife 
could do to arrest the inflammation was in vain. On the following Monday 
he expressed a wish to see the proof-sheets of Owain Glyndwr—a poem he 
had just written; these were handed to him, but he was already in the 
valley ‘of the shadow of death ;’ and after a vain effort he returned the 
sheets, simply saying ‘I cannot see.’ Through the night he continued re- 
peating. passages of sermons, occasionally speaking in what to the English 
relatives around the bed seemed Hebrew, but which we with reason believe 
to have been the fond language of fatherland—yr hen iaith Gymraeg. His 
strength could only be kept up by strong stimulants ; he took them, mildly 
expostulating, ‘I have been a temperate man all my days, why force these 
things upon me?’ The end was now at hand, and he repeated thrice the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the great article of the Apostles’ Creed—‘ I believe in the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting.’ Just as the light of 
Tuesday morning was dawning across the Wiltshire Downs, and the birds 
were beginning to sing, he passed away to his rest. The news of his death 
spread rapidly through the village, moving the practical self-contained 
Wiltshire farmers and peasants to tears. ‘He belonged to us,’ they said, 
‘he helped us in sickness and sorrow, he preached Christ to us, and we 
reverenced him for his goodness.’” 














Correspondence, 


THE TUDORS OF PENMYNYDD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—In my paper on this subject (which, as you are aware, passed 
through the press without my personal correction, from circumstances 
which were unavoiduble) I have stated that the blood of the Tudors of 
Penmynydd ended with Francis Bulkeley. I should have been more 
accurate had I named him as the last of that blood at Penmynydd in 
in his own right. It is quite possible there may be many people, of 
various names, in Anglesey and elsewhere, who have some Tudor 
blood in them—descendants, for instance, of William Owen Bold, 
mentioned in the pedigree, or of later offshoots; but an inquiry extend- 
ing over several years did not bring me in contact with any of them. 
Neither have I ever known an Anglesey “ Tudor.”’ 

The present Mr. Owen, of Trefeilir, who long occupied Penmynydd, 
may probably trace a connection with the Tudors, as well as his rela- 
tion the Squire of Gadlys, and all branches of his family; but these 
ramifications I did not intend to treat of in my paper, which is, as it 
stands, quite diffuse enough. 

I am informed that in the north-west of Anglesey there lives a descen- 
dant of the Tudors of Penmynydd, Mrs. Owens by name, whose great- 
great-grandfather was Robert Tudor; and that one of the brothers of 
this Robert emigrated to America, and his descendant was alive not 
long ago, probably is still living, an old man, whose surname is Tudor. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, J. W. 





CARMARTHENSHIRE BOUNDARIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—On looking again at the accurate description of the boundaries 
of Carmarthenshire by Mr. T. O. Morgan, in vol. 4, iii, p. 368, I ob- 
serve that large stones, or meini hirion, are mentioned as standing at 
several spots on the boundary line; and this circumstance appears to 
me of interest, inasmuch as similar stones may be found marking the 
limits of other counties in Wales. Not that I suppose the stones to 
have been put in their actual places in order to mark the boundary, 
but that the boundary was determined by the fact of the previous 
position of the stones. At any rate the tracing of this boundary line 
in Carmarthenshire leads to the observation of several of these ancient 
monuments, for so they may be called without any great stretch of 
archeological fancy; and it would be desirable if views of those stones 
could be taken, and published in our Journal. 
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The boundaries of Carmarthenshire run through some of the least 
visited parts of South Wales, but still through districts of much inte- 
rest, and well worthy of a visit from the antiquary. All ancient time- 
honoured marks are at present in danger of removal or annihilation in 
Wales, and the verification of their existence is a work not unworthy 
of the vigilance of our Association. 

Feb. 1, 1870. I am, ete., An ANTIQUARY. 





THE MAENHIR AT LE MANS IN FRANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—The stone alluded to p. 63 of the first number of this series 
still exists, supported against the wall of the Cathedral. It can hardly 
be said to be built in, and still less incorporated with the building, as 
stated by Murray. At least, such was my impression when I saw it a 
short time ago. As to its real character, no one who has ever examined 
this class of stone monuments (still by some called Druidic) can enter- 
tain the least doubt that it is a veritable maen hir of the earliest 
character, and of really elegant proportions, for even meini hirion can 
have some outlines of beauty. It stands about nine feet high, and has 
probably been placed in its present position not so much for security 
as from some religious motive. For, as many of these early stones are 


still the object of strange superstitions, more of Pagan than Christian 
character, this may have, at some early period, been one of this class, 
and been brought to its present resting place against the church, as a 
kind of quasi consecration, or so as to remove more completely all 
traces of Pagan traditions or practices. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, An Otp MEMBER. 





ROMAN COINS, FLINTSHIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—In the latter part of 1868 some men engaged in making the 
railway from Prestatyn Station to the foot of Cwm mountain came on 
about twenty silver and one gold coin, said to be Roman. The work- 
men disposed of them as soon as they could, but to whom is not known. 
Little also is known about the actual spot and circumstances of finding. 
The Local Secretary for Flintshire would confer a favour on the As- 
sociation if he would ascertain what the coins really were, and the 
history of their discovery. ‘The owner of the coins would probably 
furnish particulars as to their date, especially whether of Roman type. 
They are of the upper and lower empire. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, ScRUTATOR. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


fiscellaneous Potices. 


CamBrian ARCHOLOGICAL AssocIaTIon.—The place of meeting 
for this year is fixed at Holyhead, and August 15 is the day at present 
settled for its commencement. The Venerable Archdeacon Wynne 
Jones of Treiorwerth will preside. The Local Committee, the pro- 
gramme of proposed proceedings, and other usual particulars, will be 
announced in our next number. 


Bancor CaTHEDRAL.—We are glad to see by the local papers that 
the works at this Cathedral, under G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., F.S.A., are 
proceeding rapidly and successfully. The foundations of an earlier 
choir, with a polygonal or else a circular east end, have been found 
under the present one, besides various remains of thirteenth century 
work, and two stone coffins. The sum of £2000 has been added to the 
restoration fund by Lord Penrhyn; but it is much to be wished that 
some personage of wealth connected with the county would put down 
the remainder of the money wanted, and have the work finished off 
hand. To repair a Welsh Cathedral at the present day is a work of 
courage, and testifies to good feeling on the part of all concerned in it. 


Bancor CaTHEDRAL Liprary.—lIt has given us great satisfaction 
to learn that the Dean and Chapter of Bangor are re-arranging their 
library, and that a catalogue of the books will ultimately be published. 
This circumstance has caused us, we might almost call it, a thrill of 
parental affection. At the same time we are sorry to learn that some 
of the most valuable volumes are missing from the collection, caused, 
no doubt, by forgetfulness in returning them. Among these are Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, vols. 1, 2, of the early edition, the loss of which 
would be serious, though not irreparable. Another volume, Psalterium 
Davidis, 1476, is also not to be found; and a third book—we have not 
heard the name—was lately picked up at a book-stall in London, but 
very properly restored by its purchaser to the Cathedral library. 

We should hope that the mention of these books will induce gentle- 
men in the diocese of Bangor—for the books are allowed to be taken 
out and used (on a bad system, we think,) by the clergy—to make care- 
ful search among their own shelves for the missing volumes. It is 
very easy to mislay a book in a country house, and difficult to find 
it again; but it is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter will 
adopt stricter regulations for the future. 











REVIEWS. 


Rebicios. 


. Traces or History 1n THE Names oF Puaces. By FLAVELL 
Epmunps. Longmans, 1869. 


Tuis is another work on what may almost be called the “philology 
of history,” one of the most favourite subjects of the day. It has the 
merit, evidently, at first sight, of not being too long, inasmuch as it 
just clears 300 pages; and it bears ample traces, all through, of care- 
ful research on the part of the author. His account of it in the pre- 
face contains the following : 


“In this book, the result of many years’ reading and study, I have aimed 
to do, for names of places in England and Wales, something like what has 
been done for the ordinary words of our language by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and other writers. In defence of my choice of this neglected branch of 
antiquarian lore, I feel that nothing in the way of apology is necessary,— 
a knowledge of place-names seems to me to be essential to a right under- 
standing of the history, topography, and antiquities of a country. The 
place-names of any land are the footmarks of the races which have inhabited 
it, and are numerous and important in proportion to the length of the stay 
and the numerical strength of each race. Thus the map supplies a clue to 
the history, and the history explains and confirms the hints of the map. 
While the latter gives us dates and details, leading incidents and sketches 
of character, the former gives localities, preserves names of persons and for- 
gotten episodes, and sometimes explains obscure allusions. Each is thus 
incomplete without the other, and together they form an essential part of 
a good education. In some cases important gaps in history are thus sup- 
plied, while in a still greater number the statements of historians receive 
valuable corroboration. It is certain that the nomenclature of a country 
reflects the fortunes of the people, and in this work I have taken pains to 
show that it not only preserves distinct records of the successive immigra- 
tions of races, but reveals with unerring accuracy the crder in which they 
occurred, and the extent of the influence exercised by each upon the pro- 
cess of building up the people as we now find them 

‘The terminology used in the subsequent pages is open to differences of 
opinion; but is, I think, justifiable on historical grounds. The word British, 
for example, I have used invariably to designate the people whom the 
Romans found in this country, without attempting to discriminate the Pict- 
ish, Gwyddelian, and Belgic elements,—an inquiry into which would have 
been beyond the range of the subject. So, too, with the terms Norse and 
Old Danish, between which I see no diversity worth mention in this inquiry. 
I have, indeed, used the latter term chiefly in a negative sense; i. ¢., to 
mark the fact that certain words are not part of the present Danske tongue, 
although certainly used by the Danes who conquered a part of England at 
the close of the tenth century. 

“On the ‘vexed question’ as to the proper word to apply to the speech of 
the people in the four centuries preceding the Danish conquest, I have 
accepted the conclusion of Sir Francis Palgrave, and have given at some 
length the reasons which seem to me to justify that conclusion. It is cer- 
tain that the Teutonic invaders were of three stocks, all speaking the same 
language, and forming part of the same great migratory horde, but distin- 
guished to us according to the parts of Europe from which they came to 
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this country. Of these the Angles seem to have been by far the most nume- 
rous as well as the earliest in their arrival, as shown by the fact that the 
country finally received its name from them. The Jutes were next in order 
of time, but fewest in number, and were soon swallowed up in the streams 
of immigrants from the Saxon part of Europe. The Saxons, however, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the ninth century held only the three king- © 
doms of Essex, Sussex, and Wessex, including altogether not more than 
one fourth part of England. After that time they gradually advanced in 
political importance until, in the first half of the tenth century, they became 
supreme. We find the terms ‘Seaxnaland’ and ‘Saxony’ in the writers of 
those times; but they are always applied to the Saxon kingdoms proper, 
and never to the whole country. The term first used to designate the whole 
people living east of the Dee, the Severn, and Devonshire, is ‘ English,’ and 
the earliest designation of the country which they occupied is ‘ England.’ 
In writing of the people of the pre-Danish era I have discriminated them 
as Angles, or Saxons, or Jutes, according to the evidence in each case; and 
their language I have styled ‘old English,’ as being a nearer approach to 
historical accuracy than either of the terms usually employed. ‘Saxon’ is 
objectionable, as ignoring two out of the three bodies of immigrants ; 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ is historically incorrect, as implying that the Angles were 
the later in arrival, and were predominant over the Saxons, which is the 
exact reverse of the truth; while, as I have shown, neither term was ever 
applied by the people to themselves.” 


There is a great deal in this book to interest the Welsh antiquary, 
and also abundant room for disquisition as to the correctness of ety- 
mologies given by the author. On few points is the real Welsh anti- 
quary so ready to show fight as upon that of derivations; and though 
we desire to eschew it ourselves, we can promise our readers that 
their curiosity will be worthily rewarded if they will consult the author’s 
pages. In the chapter on early traces of Christianity as connected 
with names of localities, we find the following : 


“ Our idea of a martyr is somewhat rudely disturbed when we learn that 
Oswald died in battle against the heathen King Penda; but the Christians 
of his age, at least those of British race, saw no incongruity in the union of 
the two characters in the same person. They were, in truth, somewhat too 
combative at all times; and when Roman Christianity and Saxon Paganism 
combined to harass and slaughter them, the provocation seems to have 
become too strong for the Britons’ Christian principles. The old warlike 
spirit of the race blazed out again,—‘ Even in their ashes lived the wonted 
fires.’ This combative spirit is curiously exemplified in the fondness of the 
Britons for the name of Michael, the warrior archangel. Of all the so-called 
saints’ names, which are not those of British men and women, this is the 
most frequent in its occurrence. Under the form of fihangel it occurs in the 
names of thirty-seven parishes in the thirteen Welsh counties, while there 
are no Llanfihangels in any other part of the kingdom. In two cases in 
Herefordshire the name is translated, and appears as Michaelchurch; but 
both are near the Welsh border. 

“ Of places in Britain, named from the Virgin Mary, there are only twenty, 
one of which (Llanfairwaterdin) is in Salop, three are in Monmouthshire, 
and the rest in Wales. It would seem that the Roman doctrine in reference 
to the Mother of our Lord did not reach Wales very early.” 


Under the head of bilingual names the author observes : 
“The tendency of invaders, and indeed of settlers in a strange land gene- 
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rally, to keep as near as possible to each other for mutual protection, is 
evident in the grouping of names from one language in the midst of those 
which belong to another. Thus in the Forest of Dean, which is divided by 
the Wye from the British districts of Irging and Gwent (now parts of Here- 
fordshire and Monmouthshire), thirty out of thirty-six place-names are old 
English, while the rest are British names Anglicised. In Lydan-ey (now 
Lydney) and Lydbrook, the root is the British /yd (country) ; in Ruardean 
we see the rhiw-ar, or sloping path field held by Britons, adjoining the dene ~ 
or hollow in the possession of the English; and in Longhope we see the 
two races united, the hwpp, or sloping plain between hills so fully Angli- 
cised as to be distinguished from all others by the English adjective Long 
prefixed, instead of the British word Air added to the root-word. 

“A parallel fact is the group of bilingual names around the junction of 
the Munnow and the Wye. The modern name of the district on the north 
side of the junction, Archenfield, means the field of Irging, the British name 
of part of it; and the same mingling of races is shown in the words Mon- 
mouth (the mouth of the Munnow); Mitchel-tref-y (now Mitcheltroy), the 
greater village by the Wye, or water; Wyesham (the home on the Wye); 
and Osbaston (the ¢wn or farm of Osbald). Such names show the English 
settling down in a group among the Britons, seizing their lands, and Angli- 
cising their names at will.” 


Rather more than half the book, the latter portion, is taken up with 
a Vocabulary of names of places and their derivations. It includes, 
of course, a great many places in Wales, and herein any disputatious 
reader might disport himself to his heart’s content. Even we our- 


selves find our feathers ruffled ever and anon as we go through it, 
though we find much more to amuse us and to instruct. We append 
an instance or two: 


“Cru, Geuit B. the hazel-tree. Ex.: Pencelli (Brec.), hazel hill; Tre- 
gelli, now Hay (Brec.), hazel town.” 

“Cuun B. perhaps from celyn, the holly. Ex.: Colun, now Clun (Salop); 
Clun-ga-ffordd, now Clungunford (Salop), the station on the road near the 
Clun river. 

“ Ciwyp B. from Ulwyd, brown; or from Clwyd, son of Cunedda Wledig, 
who conquered the Gwyddel, or Irish settlers in North Wales, and gave 
name to the river and vale of Clwyd. 

“Ciypacu, CLypawe, CiypEy, Ciypoe B. a warm or sheltered place; or 
from St. Clydawe, a son of King Brychan Brycheiniwg. Ex.: Clydach 
(Brec.); Clydey (Pemb.), etc.” 

“Dyran B. St. Dyfan, the first baptizer of the Cymry, a.v. 154, Ex.: 
Merthyr Dyfan (Glam.), the martyr Dyfan’s church.” 

“Ey £. from eel andey. Hx.: Ely (Camb.), the island of eels.” 


We do not agree. 


“Farr, Marr B. the Virgin Mary. Ex.: fourteen places, all in Wales 
and Mon., except Llan-fair-gadr-din (Salop), now Llanfairwaterdin, St. 
Mary’s church at the camp, seat, or station. Ex.: Llan-fair-ar-y-bryn (Car- 
mar.), St. Mary’s church on the hill.” 

“ Powys B. perhaps a corruption of Pwyth, ‘the purchased place,’ or Pwll- 
ys, ‘ below the pool,’ the capital being situated lower down the Severn than 
Pwill, now called Welshpool. The place where Julius Cesar landed is said 
to have been known to the Britons as Pwyth Mein-las, ‘the green place of 
the purchase.’ Ex.: Powys (Salop and Kent).” 
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But it is time to leave this pleasant book in our reader’s hands, and 
to take our leave of the author with a hearty slap on the shoulder and 
“‘ Bachgen !”” 





Earty ENGLAND AND THE Saxon EneuisH. By THE 
Rev. W. Barnes, B.D. London: J. Russell Smith. 


Tx1s is one of the most original books of the year, full of learned 
research and much curious observation. Some of the author’s state- 
ments and conclusions may lead to disputatious criticism, into which 
we have no desire, nor, indeed, the space, to enter; but the whole 
book—and it is not a long one, of only 178 pages—invites careful 
perusal, The author gives lucid summaries of historical matters in 
England after the Roman times, discusses and explains some of the 
laws, and goes into details of social customs which are well worth 
reading; for instance,— 


‘“‘ The Saxon-English laws aimed at hindering of crime, or a righting of a 
wrong already done. We, in our laws, hardly aim at all at the righting of 
criminal wrongs. We think only of the wite for the law-breach, and forget 
the geald for righting the wrong to the loser by the deed. No wergeald 
was paid for a thief or robber killed in his crime. 

“ If a free-man had been a man of such an unlawful or bad life that he had 
spent all his wealth in gealds, or vice, or idleness, a landowner or monastery 
might give a pledge as borough for him, and was then said to thingian (to 
thing) for him ; $zngian meaning to answer, in the way of pledge or bail. 

“The man for whom another had thinged then became his theow, or an 
over-thinged man, and was under his hand, and unfree ; and was sometimes 
called a wite-theow, or fine-theow : and if a man newly become a wite-theow 
had been guilty of an unamended thievery while he was free, the wronged 
man was to take a whipping of him, ‘ ane swingelan aet him.’” 

“Under the Saxon-English laws there was not much ‘doing of time’ 
within the walls of a jail, built as such, as wrongs were mostly righted by 
the geald ; and few men were shut up in idleness to be kept by the crime- 
less. At times, however, criminals might have been shut up for longer or 
shorter times—hours or days—and the place of confinement was called a 
Cwaertern, which might have become our word Quarters. 

“ It may well be thought that the law of imprisonment, and the handling 
of the prisoners, are improved since the time of Charles the Second. The 
Ilabeas Corpus Act and the Insolvency Laws, are a great shield of freedom 
against wrongful and malicious imprisonment ; and care has been bestowed 
on the bettering of imprisonment into its best form for its best end, 

“ Let it be allowed that our laws of imprisonment are raised to a better 
form on a measure of time of two hundred years ; yet we can hardly hold 
that they have been so bettered on a lon~’» measure of time, 1,200 years ; 
inasmuch as among the Saxon-Eny'’. qnces of imprisonment were al- 
most unknown.” eid 

A large portion of the book contains tables and careful exemplifica- 
tions of the old Friesic language as compared with English ; and it is 
probably to this part of the work that the reader’s attention will, from 
its originality, be most readily directed. The concluding chapter, 
headed “‘ The Frisians the Father-Stock of the Saxon F ~ 4b People,” 
is very interesting in this respect, and we make some .., ~ extracts 
from it : 3 


2 


JaG 
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“Tt has been said that our forefathers, Angles and Saxons, were Frisians, 
and true enough it is from their speech, the old Saxon, or old English, that 
they were of Frisian kin ; but if the Angles, Saxons, and Frieses, took their 
names, as such, from the lands of their abode, the Angles were not Frisians, 
only as Dorset men are not Devonshire men, though the men of both counties 
are of the English kin. 

“The Saxon Chronicle states that our fore-elders, the Teutonic settlers in 
Britain, came from three kindreds (maegSum) of Germany, Old Seaxen, 
Anglen, and the Joten ; though we need not believe that these kindreds 
(maegas) were of stindry races, since the word maeg is used in the Saxon- 
English laws of geald for a kinsman of a criminal, most likely not wider off 
than the fifth blood ; and, it may be, not wider than those kindreds called 
by the Frisian laws the six hands,—father and mother, sister and brother, 
child and child’s child.” 

* One cause of the stedfastness of the Friesians in abode and speech, was, 
first that on the north and west their land was water-bound, and offsundered 
from other peoples on the land-side by marshes ; and again that the free 
Frisians, while they were free, were Spartan-like in their laws and lives. 
They did not care to go abroad or to have among them new comers, whether 
inthrallers or inthralled, though I do not understand, as Mr. Wiarda did, a 
law of the Brockmen, that whoever should take a foreigner into his house, or 
haven, or wharf, should answer for his deeds, which we may believe was not 
a law of penalty, but was one of precaution, such as was needful to all the 
tribes who had laws of boroughship, or geald, under which every man must 
be in the mund of some borough or free man, or would have a wolf’s head. 
Gabbema, however, tells us that the Frisians had their Friesic shibboleths 
for the catching of untrustworthy outlanders, and if an unlucky weight, 
could not come out of the ordeal as a Friese, he might be doomed to a 
Wapel-drank, or pool-dipping.” 

“ The Friesians cannot well think without pride, that their old mother 
speech, as Habbema calls it, was formerly understood from the west of 
Holland to the east of Denmark, and was that of their settlers in England ; 
and they are so unwilling to lose it, although the voice of the law and 
of wider commerce, has cast it aside, that as late as 1846 a writer, Sylstra, 
asks in a pamphlet, what have the Friesian writers to bear in mind, or to do, 
to further their language. They have printed some children’s books as some 
by Dykstra. 

In boekye mei moaye printsyes en _rimkes (little 

A bookie (little book) with many printies and rhyme-kins. Bi cwesl 
Blommekranske for da Fryske berntsyes, 

Bloom-crown-kin ) a eee we 

Little flower garland { *°* “O° *tes1¢ Dairn-Kins. 

A Friesic child’s reading book, and Veen’s 
Litse rimkes foar bern. 

Little rhyme-kins for bairns.” 

And here we must reluctar .. ave of the author, who, with 
his friend, C. Warne, Esq., F.. . author of the Early Interments 
and Sepulchral Urns of Dorsetsnire, is deserving of the respectful atten- 
tion of all Cambrian archeologists. 





ArtHURTAN Locatities. By Joun E. Stuart GLENNIE. 
ove burgh, 1869: Edmonston & Douglas. 


Tx1s book, ..«e everything that comes from the Scottish antiquaries, 
well and carefully comp: 2d, and set forth with much typographic 
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excellence, is a kind of appendix or complement of Mr. Skene’s learned 
work on the Four Ancient Books of Wales. It goes into the question 
of the site of the Arthurian legends, adopting the border-land between 
Scotland and England as their true Aaditat; and it examines all the 
Arthurian localities and traditions with a minuteness and care that 
testify to the laborious erudition of the author. Very probably the 
greater number of Welsh antiquaries are still adherents of the theory 
that would limit Arthurian deeds to Wales and the south-west of 
England ;. but they must read Mr. Skene, and then Mr. Glennie, and 
be converted. 

Our author has had the good taste and good sense to walk over all 
the ground described. He examines the various traditions on the 
very spot; and though we think that, like all Arthurian men, he is 
inclined sometimes to strain a point or two, yet we can only say that 
he has brought together a mass of nineteenth century criticism, and 
of positive ocular evidence, which we in Wales have nothing to set 
off against. As for the Breton and the Cornish antiquaries, we must 
leave them, though our very good friends, to take care of their own 
historic grounds, and to fight their own battle,—‘“‘ the blue bonnets 
ate over the border.” And as to any claim Wales may have upon 
Arthur,—nithil valet. ; 

This book of Mr. Glennie’s is written with so much cordiality of 
spirit, let us say enthusiasm, that it carries the reader away with it; 
and we can safely say that we knew not half the beauties of the Low- 
lands till the author made us trudge along with him over its moors 
and by its streams. He describes with all the vividness which only 
one who writes on the spot can show; and the charm imparted from 
this source to all his pages, makes them worthy not only of the library 
but also of the drawing-room. 

A charming passage occurs to us, which, as it is of great intrinsic 
excellence, as well as a good specimen of the author’s style, we pro- 
ceed, though rather long, to quote : 


“Dumbarton appears to be mentioned under the name of Nemhhur, or 
Nevtur, in a dialogue between Merlin and Taliessin in the Black Book of 
Caermarthen. For this name occurs in the Life of S. Patrick by Fiech, 
written in the eighth century, after which it is unknown, and is identified 
by his scholiast with Dumbarton. And Arthur’s ninth battle, ‘in urbe 
Leogis qui Britannice Kairlium dicitur,’ is, by Mr. Skene, added to the in- 
numerable conflicts which have been witnessed by this magnificent fortified 
rock, where the sword of Wallace is now preserved. For, as he says, ‘ it 
seems unlikely that a battle could have been fought at this time with the 
Saxons at either Caerleon on the Esk, or Caerleon on the Dee, which is 
Chester ; and these towns Nennius termis, in his list, not Kaerlium or Kaer- 
lion, but Kaer Legion. It is more probably some town in the north, and 
the Memorabilia of Nennius will afford some indication of the town intended 
The first of his Memorabilia is ‘Stagnum Lumonoy,’ or Loch Lomond ; and 
he adds: ‘non vadit ex eo ad mare nisi unum flumen quod vocatur Leum’ 
—that is, the Leven. The Irish Nennius gives the name correctly, Leamhuin, 
and the Ballimote text gives the name of the town, Cathraig in Leomhan 
(for Leamhan), the town on the Leven. This was Dumbarton, and the 
identification is confirmed by the Bruts, which place one of Arthur’s battles 
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at Alclyd; while his name has been preserved in a parliamentary record of 
David II in 1867, which denominates Dumbarton ‘Castrum Arthuri.’ And 
it may be added that, according to tradition ,it was the birthplace of Mor- 
dred, Arthur’s nephew or bastard son. Under the name of Alclyde, the city 
on the Clyde—a name as. applicable to it as Kaer Leum, or Cathraig in 
Leomham, for it is at the junction of the Leven with the Clyde-—Dumbarton 
is frequently mentioned in the Four Ancient Books: 


“¢A battle in the ford of Alclud, a battle at the Inver.’ 
“¢ A battle in the ford of Alclud, a battle in the Gwen.’ 
“¢ There will come from Alclud, men, bold, faithful, 

To drive from Prydein bright armies.’ 


And on the Rock of Clyde, Petra Cloithe, another appropriate name for Dum- 
barton, ‘rex Rodarcus filius Totail regnavit,’ when, as recorded by Adom- 
nan, he sent a message to 8. Columba, to ask him, as supposed to possess 
prophetic power, whether he should be slain by his enemies.” ... ... 
“Sailing up the Lago Maggiore of Scotland there comes, like a dark 
shadow, across our delight in the loveliness of its fairy islands, the memory 
of the tragic story connected with the ruins on the largest of them. For 
here it was that Isabel, Duchess of Albany, lived, after the death on the 
scaffold of her father, her husband, and her two sons, in 1424, Yet most 
singular it is, that it is in her and her husband’s descendants, that is the 
representation of what is now the eldest legitimate male line of the Royal 
House of Stuart.' But proceeding on our voyage, and landing on the western 
shore of the lake, about half way up, we find ourselves in Glen Douglas. 
Here Mr. Skene places Arthur’s second, third, fourth, and fifth battles, ‘super 
aliud flumen quod dicitur Dubglas et est in regione Linnuis.’ ‘ Here,’ says 
he, ‘ Arthur must have penetrated the ‘regiones juxta murum,’ occupied by 
the Saxons. Dubglas is the name now called Douglas. There are many 
rivers and rivulets of this name in Scotland ; but none could be said to be 
‘in regione Linnuis,’ except two rivers, the Upper and Lower Douglas, 
which fall into Loch Lomond, the one through Glen Douglas, the other at 
Inveruglas, and which are both in the district of the Lennox, the Linnuis of 
Nennius. Here, no doubt, the great struggle took place ; and the hill called 
Ben Arthur, at the head of Loch Long, which towers over this district be- 
tween the two rivers, perpetuates the name of Arthur in connection with it.’ 
‘“ Here, on Ben Arthur, our Arthurian wanderings terminate ; and here 
we may fitly review in their connection the localities we have identified as 
the sites of Arthur’s great battles. For, thus viewed, the probable correct- 
ness of each identification will, I think, become more apparent. ‘ According 
to the view I have taken,’ says Mr. Skene, ‘ Arthur’s course was first to ad- 
vance through the Cymric country, on the west, till he came to the Glen, 





1 On the death of Prince Charles Edward without legitimate issue, the 
eldest son of Robert II (James I) was left without descendants in the male . 
line. The representation, therefore, of the Royal Family of Stuart, as also 
of that of Bruce, fell to the Earl of Castle-Stuart, the representative in direct 
male descent of the Duke of Albany, the second son of Robert II, the first 
of the Dynasty. See Sruarr (Hon. and Rev. Godfrey), Genealogical and 
Historical Sketch of the Stuarts of the House of Castle-Stuart. The connec- 
tion of our present German Sovereigns with the ancient line of native 
English and Scottish kings is of the most indirect and collateral descrip- 
tion. On personal conduct, and popular affection, not on “ right divine,” is 
the throne now fortunately established. 
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where he encountered his opponents. He then invades the regions about the 
Wall, occupied by the Saxons in the Lennox, where he defeats them in four 
battles, He advances along the strath of the Carron as far as Dunipace, 
where, on the Bonny, his fifth battle is fought : and from thence marches 
south through Tweeddale, or the Wood of Celyddon, fighting a battle by the 
way, till he comes to the valley of the Gala, or Wedale, where he defeats the 
Saxons of the east coast. He then proceeds to take four great fortresses ; 
first, Kaerlium or Dumbarton ; next, Stirling, by defeating the enemy in the 
tratheu Tryweryd, or Carse of Stirling ; then Mynyd Agned, or Edinburgh, 
the great stronghold of the Picts, here called Cathbregion ; and, lastly, 
Bouden Hill, in the centre of the country, between these strongholds. 
Twenty-one years after is fought, at Camelon, the battle of Camlan, in 
which both Arthur and Medrant perished.’ Mr. Skene concludes with the 
judicious remark, that ‘in thus endeavouring to identify the localities of 
those events connected with the names of Cunedda and of Arthur, I do not 
mean to say that it is all to be accepted as literal history, but as a legendary 
account of events which had assumed that shape as early as the seventh 
century, when the text of the Historia Britonum was first put together, and 
which are commemorated in local tradition.’” 





Tue Coronation Stonz. By F. W. Sxenz. Edmonston 
& Douglas, Edinburgh. 


We have here a purely antiquarian book by a learned author, hand- 
somely illustrated, and set forth with much good taste in typography 
and binding, in the true style of Scotland. Not much is known by 
the reading public generally about the regalia of Scotland, though 
people are accustomed to look with reverence at the Coronation Stone 
under the sovereign’s chair in Westminster Abbey. We now have 
the full history of this really famous stone, one of the most honoured 
relics of the kingdom, laid before us with all due care and reverence. 
Mr. Skene says: 


“The legend of the Coronation Stone of Scotland, formerly at Scone, and 
now in Westminster Abbey, is intimately connected with the fabulous his- 
tory of Scotland. The tale of its wanderings from Egypt to Scone, and of 
its various resting-places by the way, is, in fact, closely interwoven with 
that spurious history which, first emerging in the controversy with England 
regarding the independence of Scotland, was wrought into a consistent nar- 
rative by Fordun, and finally elaborated by Hector Boece into that formid- 
able list of mythic monarchs who swayed the sceptre over the Scottish race 
from ‘the Marble Chair’ in Dunstaffnage 

“But the history with which this legend is connected having now been 
rejected as unquestionably spurious, it is surely an inquiry of some interest 
to what extent any part of this legend is really historical, or how far it must 
share the same fate. The popularly received account of the stone may be 
shortly stated in the words of Pennant: ‘In the church of the abbey (of 
Scone) was preserved the famous chair whose bottom was the fatal stone, 
the palladium of the Scottish monarchy; the stone which had first served 
Jacob for his pillow, was afterwards transported into Spain, where it was 
used as a seat of justice by Gethalus, contemporary with Moses. It after- 
wards found its way to Dunstaffanage in Argyllshire, continued there as 
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the coronation chair till the reign of Kenneth II, who, to secure his empire, 
removed it to Scone. There it remained, and in it every Scottish monarch 
was inaugurated till the year 1296, when Edward I, to the mortification of 
North Britain, translated it to Westminster Abbey; and with it, according 
to ancient prophecy, the empire of Scotland.’ ” 


A few pages onward the coronation of King Alexander III is given 
as narrated by Fordun; to which Mr. Skene adds,— 


“ Fordun’s description is so graphic, we can almost picture the scene. A 
Scottish July day; the cross in the cimiterium; before it the fatal stone 
covered with gold embroidered cloths; upon it the boy-king ; at his side the 
two bishops and the abbot of Scone; before him the great barons of Scot- 
land kneeling before the ancient symbol of Scottish sovereignty; the eager 
Highland a pressing forward to utter his barbarous Celtic gutturals ; 
in the background the Mount of Belief covered with a crowd of people 
gazing on the solemn scene; and in the distance the blue range of the 
Grampians, broken only by the pass through which the Tay emerges to pass 
before them on the west, and where the Abbey of Dunkeld lies nestled, 
whose abbot, the founder or stammvater of his race, had, by his marriage 
with the daughter of the last king of Scottish race, placed his descendants 
in the ‘ Marble Chair.’ 

“The next coronation on the fatal stone was attended with more humili- 
ating circumstances. John Baliol was crowned at Scone, and immediately 
after his coronation did homage to the king of England as his over-lord.” 


Mr. Skene discusses the traditionary history of this famous stone,. 
and criticises the legends connected with it. At one place he observes : 


“Tt is somewhat remarkable that while the Scotch legend brings the 
stone at Scone from Ireland, the Irish legend brings the stone at Tara from 
Scotland. The two legends, at all events, are quite antagonistic to each 
other, and there is one historic fact certain as to each. First, the Lia Fail, 
or Irish stone, did not leave Tara, but was still there in the eleventh century; 
and secondly, the Scotch stone was not in Argyll during the existence of 
the Irish colony of Dalriada, nor was used in the inauguration of their kings.” 


A description of Scone and the country round it is given with full 
knowledge of the localities; and the Professor sums up what is really 
known about this old memorial of Scottish state thus : 


“ John Baliol held an assembly at Scone after his coronation in 1292, 
which is the first to which the name of Parliament is distinctly given, and 
in 1296 the coronation-stone was removed to Westminster. 

“ Such is a rapid sketch of the part which Scone appears to have played, 
and the position which it occupied in the constitutional history of Scotland, 
for at least six out of the eight centuries during which, according to Blind 
Harry, the fatal stone was preserved there prior to its removal to England 
in 1296. 

‘“‘ The coronation-stone is described by Professor Ramsay as consisting ‘of 
a dull reddish or purplish sandstone, with a few small imbedded pebbles. 
One of which is of quartz, and two others of a dark material, which may be 
Lydian stone. The rock is calcareous, and is of the kind that masons would 
call freestone., 

“The country around Scone is also formed of old red sandstone. It is 
thus described in the Statistical Account—‘ For several miles along the 
course of the Annaty burn the outcrop has been laid bare by the stream, and 
112 
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exhibits well-defined sections of the deposit. It is one of the lower members 
of the old red sandstone formation, which abounds in this part of the country. 
There is little variety in the aspect or structure of the rock, except that 
here and there a bed of lighter or darker colour, more or less abounding in 
comminuted scales of mica, occasions slight apparent variations.’ 

* The conclusion I have therefore come to is, that there was no connection 
between the stone at Scone and the Lia Fail at Tara, and that the legends 
of their wanderings, like those of the tribes with whom they are associated, 
are nothing but myth and fable. 

“It was the custom of Celtic tribes to inaugurate their kings upon a 
sacred stone supposed to symbolise the monarchy. The Irish kings were 
inaugurated on the Lia Fail, which never was anywhere but at Tara, the 
‘ sedes principalis’ of Ireland ; and the kings in Scotland, first of the Pictish 
monarchy, and afterwards of the Scottish kingdoms which succeeded it, were 
inaugurated on this stone, which never was anywhere but at Scone, the 
‘sedes principalis’ both of the Pictish and of the Scottish kingdoms.” 


An Appendix contains an illustrated facsimile of part of Fordun’s 
manuscript account of the coronation of Alexander III, with a letter 
from Mr. Geikie on the stone itself, which ends thus : 


“ As a geologist I would say that the stone is almost certainly of Scottish 
origin ; that it has been quarried out of one of the sandstone districts be- 
tween the coast of Argyle and the mouths of the Tay and Forth, but that 
there is no clue in the stone itself to fix precisely its original source.” 


Scottish antiquaries and Scottish publishers are decidedly to be con- 
gratulated, not only on the originality and importance of the works 
they publish, but also on the style in which their volumes are laid 
before the public. Everything testifies to a hearty and intelligent 
respect for antiquity on the other side of the Tweed. 





Tue ScenERY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, ITS CHARACTER AND 
Oxiein. By D. Macxrntosu, F.G.S. Longmans. 


Tus book is one likely to be of great value to all who visit the 
mountains of Wales, by its explaining, from a geological point of 
view, the condition and the probable causes of those grand scenes 
which cannot but impress themselves on minds alive to the sublime 
language of nature. It is primarily a geological work, inasmuch as it 
discusses the theories of denudation, etc., and attempts to account for 
the formation of the great cwms and valleys, the lakes, the precipices, 
the mountain summits, which we all know so well. In so far it will 
interest the man of science, for it brings to bear all the discoveries of 
geology without dogmatising too sternly ; and it will also instruct the 
lover of the picturesque, for it links causes with results in the forma- 
tion of visible phenomena, and dwells on the great traces of the Creator’s 
handiwork, whether on plains or mountains, enough to satisfy the taste 
even of the artist. 

The book is limited, as its title imports, to England and Wales, all 
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that refers to the latter being, of course, what our readers will princi- 
pally consult it for. One of its chief omissions is that it does not treat 
sufficiently at length of the sea coast scenery, which is sn grand a 
feature of our own country. Though, too, there are many scientific 
diagrams and sketches in it, there are few attempts to represent scenery 
on a sufficient scale ; indeed, the only one of any note is a view of the 
summit of Snowdon, Y Wyddfa, which is made the frontispiece: It 
rather puts the reader on the track of grand scenery, and explains 
natural phenomena, than displays records of what exists. This is not 
to be called a fault, for no work, not illustrated by photography or 
chromo-lithography on a large scale, could be of much value in this 
respect. Such as it is, however, the book ought to find its way into 
the principality, for it is not too large for the tourist’s knapsack, and 
to the stay-at-home traveller it will form a very readable and instruc- 
tive fireside companion. 

Confiring our attention to Welsh scenery only, we would recommend 
the reader to look at what Mackintosh says of all the wonderful Border 
districts of Siluria, and also of the Llangollen district, where he warms 
up into a well merited compliment to the memory of those excellent 
ladies of Plas Newydd, so well known during the earlier part of this 
century. In particular we would call attention to his account of a 
curious valley, or rather nook, called The World’s End, somewhere 
behind Castell Dinas Bran, which, we are sorry to confess, has totally 
escaped our own knowledge, but which ought evidently not to be 
passed over by any lover of the curious and the picturesque. A 
sketch of this spot would have been very acceptable. But to our- 
selves the chief interest of the work is concentrated in the accounts 
of Snowdon, and the range of Caernarvonshire mountains still unknown 
to the mass of tourists, even in some of their most astonishing aspects. 
The author treats of the Cwms or lakes of the district with great per- 
spicuity, and he does full justice to the wonderfully sublime scenery 
of Llyn Llydaw, and Cwm Glaslyn, on the ascent from Capel Curig. 
He hardly appreciates, we think, at its full worth, the awful basin of 
Llyn Idwal, at the head of Nant Francon; but he is clear in all that 
he says about Llanberis and the Great Pass, which, with the Pass of 
Pont Aberglaslyn, is not to be forgotten by whoever has once seen it. 

We recommend the book most cordially to our readers. We could 
add an archeological note or two to it, which would not detract from 
its interest, but it stands well on its own merits, and a careful exami- 
nation of it has caused us very sincere satisfaction. 
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A WEEK AT THE LAND’s Env. By J. T. Burient, F.S.A. 


THE main characteristic of a good guide-book is that it should notice 
everything worthy of remark in its district, and should convey its de- 
scription in clear, unpretentious language. Such is this excellent topo- 
graphical work of Mr. Blight’s. When we read it the effect is the 
same as if we were actually visiting the Land’s End, and its wonderful 
district, in company with one well acquainted with the whole, and able 
to give a good account of whatever is worth seeing. The author, in 
fact, supplies us with ample descriptions of natural scenery, conveyed 
with a strong artistic feeling for the picturesque, a sufficient amount of 
natural history, and good notices of the antiquities for which Western 
Cornwall is remarkable. His plan is to take the reader out from 
Penzance, the virtual capital of the district, round by the southern 
coast to the Land’s End, visiting all that is notable as he proceeds ; 
then to come back by a similar circuit along the northern coast, and so 
to return to Penzance again. The book is what it professes to be, an 
account of the Land’s End and the neighbourhood, as much as can be 
conveniently visited in a week. Not comprehending West Cornwall, 
properly so called, the author avoids the strong temptation of taking 
the visitor to St. Michael’s Mount on the east, or to the Scilly Isles on 
the west; and he gives the reader just such a book as any visitor of 
Penzance would be glad to put in his pocket, or rather, let us say, 
ought not be without, while rambling over that most remarkable part 
of the Duchy. The whole is illustrated with a profusion of woodcuts, 
in Mr. Blight’s usual style, and upon which, especially those of natural 
history and local scenery, he has laboured evidently with love. 

As a specimen of the former we give his delineation of another rare 
bird, the little bustard, than which, we think, Bewick never produced 
anything much better, even in his happiest moods, Other birds are 
represented with equal fidelity and delicacy, in this work, such as the 
osprey, the bearded titmouse, the purple heron, etc., and they show that 
Mr. Blight would do well to undertake a complete Ornithology of 
Cornwall. At the same time the botany is equally well attended to, 
and the representations of the humbler plants, mosses, etc.—weeds, as 
cockneys would call them—are uncommonly faithful and good. In 
particular a group of the flowers of the common Cornish heaths, p. 112, 
is deserving of special mention. Mr. Blight does not neglect the fish ; 
he shows many, but you can hardly make a fish picturesque, do what 
you will. A very useful map, not made illegible by the overcrowding 
of names, and which ought to be mounted on cloth, is at the beginning 
of the book ; so that the whole constitutes a most suitable pocket com- 
panion. We quote the following from what the author says of Pen- 
zance, which, let us hasten to declare, is one of the most eligible bathing 
places in the west of England :— 
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“The surface of the country must have worn a very different aspect at 
one time from what it now does. There is no doubt that it was more densely 
wooded, remains of ancient forests having been discovered at various places ; 
that this was the case is also evident from the old Cornish names. The oak 
and the hazel appear to have been particularly plentiful, affording thick 
coverts for the wolf and the deer, with other wild animals, which once 
abounded throughout England. But centuries have gone by, and Time in 
his — has wrought vast changes on the country and the manners of its 

eople. 

* Almost all the names are in ancient Cornish ; thus,-the chief town of 
the district, Penzance (‘ Pensantia’ of Ray and Willoughby), Pen-sans, the 
‘ Holy-head-land,’ seems to have been so called on account of a chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony, the patron of fishermen which once stood on a pro- 
jecting point near the present quay. In the chapel-yard of St. Mary’s is 
the fragment of an old cross supposed to have belonged to this chapel. 

“The situation of the town is one of peculiar beauty, sloping down from 
an elevation of about one hundred feet to the edge of the sea, where it 
terminates in a fine promenade about half a mile in length, with the wide 
expanse of the bay spread before it. A stroll along the beach, which, sub- 
ject to the influence of the east and south-west winds, is now of sand, now 
of pebbles, is a delightful one. After a rough sea large quantities of sea- 
weed are thrown up, when the most delicate specimens may be gathered. 
Very beautiful are they when pressed on smooth sheets of paper, in the folio 
of the amateur ; but how different they look in their native element, to watch 
them waving to and fro with the motion of the waves, to peer down into the 
great gloomy recesses, where are blended dark masses of green, and crim- 
son, and purple, forming arcades and dense groves, and long vistas stretch- 
ing away into the mysterious shades of the deep.” 





Little Bustard. 
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This is accompanied with a good general view of the town, and St. 
Michael’s Mount in the distance. Mr. Blight gives a spirited group 
of the Newlyn fishing boats, and says :— 


“Standing on the high ground over Newlyn, whence there is a glorious 
view of the whole bay, it is a most interesting sight, on a summer’s evening, 
to look down on a fleet of sixty or seventy of these boats, with their rich 
brown sails, creeping away one after the other, out for the night’s fishing. 
If pilchards are to be caught, the drift nets, one end being fastened to the 
boat, are thrown overboard in the dusk of evening, and left to float with the 
tide : no sails are set, except during very calm weather, to prevent the nets 
being folded together. The fish are not enclosed in a circle, but are caught 
in the meshes, which, being large enough to admit their heads, detain them 
by the gills when attempting to draw themselves back. By this mode of 
fishing from five to ten thousand is considered a moderate catch for one 
night ; as many as twenty thousand are sometimes taken. 

“Tn 1851 there was a most extraordinary catch at St. Ives—one net alone 
was supposed to contain 16,500,000—or 5,500 hogsheads, weighing 1100 
tons. The probable value was £11,000, reckoning them at the usual price 
of £2 per hogshead before deducting expense of curing. 

“ The seasons, of course, vary considerably. Though a larger number than 
usual was not taken last year, 1860, yet it was the most profitable season the 
fishermen have known : the boats of Newlyn and Mousehole realised on an 
average not less than £200 each—which to one hundred boats would give a 
total of £20,000. This success was chiefly owing to the advantages derived 
by direct communication by railway with London.” 


The fact is that there is a great deal to see and to interest the visitor 
in the little fishing villages and coves all round this part of the coast, 
as well as in the narrow valleys, and even on the healthy moors of the ° 
more inland parts. It should be remembered, too, that visitors to 
Penzance need not consider themselves obliged, as they do at Hastings, 
Bournemouth, and Torquay, to dress for their walks. Here they can 
go out as they please, with the less ceremony the better; they can 
dabble in the water, struggle through the heather, and come home 
with heaps of wild plants, minerals, etc., without any risk of offending 
against the proprieties of the place. It is a district of full rural liberty, 
and therefore of health and comfort. At and around Penzance, amid 
the fresh Atlantic breezes, all resemblances to Belgravia and Tyburnia 
vanish, and those who are in search of what is natural and beautiful 
can hardly fail to be gratified. 

As the tourist gets further towards the Land’s End he will come 
upon the famous stone circle of Boscawen-un, of which we find a good 
engraving at p. 72. Then he will come upon Sennen Church, very 
well delineated, and close by will be found the Table-mén, p. 78, 
which we have no hesitation in saying ought to be visited, if only for 
the sake of tradition, for, as the author informs us, 


“‘ Kast of the church, a few yards from the roadside, and near the end of 
a small cottage, is the Table-mén—a block of granite seven feet ten inches 
long, and three feet high, which has probably given name to the estate on 
which it stands. Main or mén is Cornish for ‘stone.’ This was used, ac- 
cording to tradition, as a dining-table by some Saxon kings, who either for 
business or pleasure came to this famed spot. Some say there were three 
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kings only ; others speak of seven. Hals has given their names as follows 

—‘ Ethelbert, fifth king of Kent ; Cissa, second king of the south Saxons ; 
Kingills, sixth king of the west Saxons; Sebert, third king of the east 
Saxons; Ethelfred, seventh king of the Northumbers ; Penda, ninth king 
of the Mercians ; and Sigebert, fifth king of the east Angles; who all 
flourished about the year 600.’ Merlin, who appears to have had something 
to say about every nook in the kingdom, has prophesied that a yet larger 
number of kings will assemble around this rock for a similar purpose, previ- 
ously to some great event, or the destruction of the world itself. As before 
mentioned, a rock near the Lanyon Cromléh claims this honour, and a 
similar story is attached to another at Bosavern in the parish of St. Just.” 


Once here, we become aware that we are very near the extreme point 
of Cornwall; for if we look up at the signboard of the little hostelry, 
where there is much comfort, by the way, we see written up, “ The 
last inn in England”; so it is as well to refresh here before embarking 
on the Atlantic, whose waves can be heard rather close ; but on coming 
out of the house again we discover the craft of our host, for the other, 
or the western side of the sign-board, is inscribed with ‘‘ The first inn 
in England.” In short, we may go further, and fare worse; for, be 
it told, this is a case of Hobson’s choice, “this inn or none, until you 
get to America.” But we will sit awhile in the quaint little parlour, 
and listen to a narrative of Mr. Blight’s selection : 


“ Just on the brow of the slope which runs down to the Land’s End is a 
house belonging to ‘the First and Last,’ where carriages and horses remain, 
whilst the visitors ramble about the cliffs. The ground inclines rapidly from 
this spot to the head of the promontory. 

“ Some years ago an officer attempted to ride here on horseback, The 
story has been often told, and many different versions have been given. 
The following is authentic, as it was written by General Sir Robert Arbuth- 
not himself :— 

“¢In June, 1804, when captain in a dragoon regiment, and aide-de-camp 
to General Wilford, who was stationed at Falmouth, I attended him on an 
inspection of a yeomanry corps at Penzance. The day after the expedition, 
the General, with a party, proceeded to the Land’s End on an excursion of 
pleasure, and after taking refreshment at a house known by the name of 
‘The First and Last Inn in England,’ three of the party, consisting of 
myself, Lieut. Cubitt, of the Royal Artillery, and a clergyman who resided 
at Marazion, preceded the others, and on arriving at the top oi the slope 
reaching down to the extremity of the Land’s End, on each side of which 
was a steep precipice, I perceived that the grass was short and slippery, and 
although a dragoon officer, I did not think it prudent to ride down ; but 
my two companions, being of a different opinion, did so, when I followed 
them, leading my horse. After remaining a short time at the bottom, we 
mounted to regain the General, who had with his party reached the spot 
whence we had started, and were astonished, especially the General, at seeing 
me at the bottom of the hill, and terrified at what afterwards occurred. 
Although I did not think it prudent to ride down, I fancied there could be 
no danger in riding up ; and accordingly I mounted, but we had not pro- 
ceeded far when my mare, a very spirited animal, became unruly, in conse- 
quence of the girths of the saddle going back, and she began to kick and 
plunge, inclining to the precipice on the right. Although in imminent 
danger, I did not, happily, lose my presence of mind, and I threw myself off 
when not more than four feet from the edge of the cliff. Mine was a hussar 
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saddle, and the bridle having a whip at the end of it, I threw it over the 
mare’s head, and was able to keep hold of it and to check her, so as to pre- 
vent her kicking me. When she turned with her back to the cliff, I let her 
go, and she fell down and was dashed to pieces, leaving me on the ground 
close to the edge of the cliff. A person went down in a basket and brought 
up the shattered saddle and bridle which a saddler at Penzance begged me 
to give him that he might hang it at the door of his shop. Many accounts 
of the event were circulated, but this is the true one.’ 

“The mark of the horse’s hoof on the turf was for a long time after kept 
cleared out, and shown to the visitors by the guides who loiter about the 
place.’ 


The tourist should then hasten onwards to the great thing of the ° 
district, the redoubted Land’s End; and a finer coast-scene he will 
hardly witness in this island. Members of our Association, who were 
present at the great Truro Meeting of 1862, will scarcely have forgot - 
ten the glorious pic-nic which the President provided for them, with 
’ his accustomed kindness, on the bright green turf looking over this 
promontory. All this part of Mr. Blight’s book is well worth carefully 
reading, and the illustrations are numerous. Beyond Nanjizel and 
the Bosistow Logan Rock we come to the high ground above Tol 
Pedn,—a place to make a Pembrokeshire man superstitious, for the 
scenery is so strikingly like that of Castlemartin Hundred that he may 
really think himself spirited home again : 

“ Looking seaward from the beacons, Tol-pedn, ‘ the holed headland,’ lies 
a little to the right. The descent over the turf, which is beautifully even 
and smooth, is very steep and slippery ; we must go down cautiously, for a 
false step may roll us over the rocks and into the sea far beneath. We shall 
have to walk very near the edge of the great yawning chasm, called the 
‘Funnel.’ It is but six or seven feet from the verge of the cliff, and descends 
perpendicularly. At the bottom a cavern from the face of the cliff meets it, 
the two cavities making a letter L ; the opening on the surface was formed 
by — in of the roof of a cavern similar to the many others previously 
noticed. 


The Funnel, 
“ When the tide recedes the cavern may be entered, after getting down 
the shelving cliff, a difficult task to many, but when accomplished we are 
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amply repaid for the labour by the magnificent sight of the cliffs. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything finer in coast scenery ; near the entrance to the 
cavern rises @ perpendicular wall of granite to the height of two hundred 
feet, with scarcely a crack or fissure on its surface—a solid, impenetrable 
mass. Were all our coasts like this, Britannia would truly need 


“ ¢no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep.’ 


For it has defied the Atlantic for ages—and mocks the power of man ; a few 
of the waves which roll in here would shiver the noblest architectural work 
to pieces, whilst they may beat for ever on this living rock, and it remains 
changeless and unharmed. But the finest pile of granite in the county is on 
the left, named Chair Ladder: the whole mass appears as if built up of great 
cubical blocks, reared one on the other.” 


Hereabouts, too, we come on a little gem of the district, on the deli- 
neation of which the author has worked with great care and spirit. 
Such a spot as this well of St. Levan is perfectly charming; and in 


St. Levan’s Well. 


striking contrast to it we give the following view of the entrance to 
Castle Treryn, as one of the most complete specimens we have seen of 
the confusion of Cornish rock-scenery. 

The famous Logan Rock is in this immediate neighbourhood, and 
there is a good view of it among these pages. But we must hasten 
to a conclusion of our notice ; first of all visiting the famed church of 
St. Burian, as great a curiosity, in its way, as St. David’s; for it was 
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a collegiate foundation of King Athelstan, so they say, for Augustine 
canons. Here there is a good deal of antiquarian reading, which we 


Entrance to Castle Treryn, 


must leave to the reader’s diligence; and we must finish with one 
more extract from Mr. Blight: 


“We have now seen the principal portion of the granite coast of Bolerium ; 
my sketches and notes will give the reader but a faint idea of the reality, 
neither will the tourist by one excursion become acquainted with the varied 


St. Burian’s Church, 


and ever-changing aspects which these bold and romantic cliffs assume. One 
or two facts, however will be observed,—that they are almost all very pre- 
cipitous, that there is no beach except at three or four little sandy coves— 
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and these are the only spots in which the waves roll in freely ; elsewhere the 
rocks go down abruptly into the sea, and the waves are thrown back, broken 
to pieces, and put to confusion. Wild and mysterious is the scene when the 
clouds of mist from the south-west envelope the headlands like garments ; 
sometimes the summits are entirely hidden, then clearing away, a shadowy 
belt is formed half way up the height, then descending to the turbulent 
surface of the sea, the white foam of the breakers is obscured,—but the 
muffled sound is heard, rising from ‘the cold grey stones,’ and resounding 
through the hollow caverns. Still the mist rolls on, breaking into masses, 
and rejoining its ragged edges over yawning chasms and ‘ gulfs profound,’ 
getting denser as it goes, until the rising of the wind sends it away, or the 
gun in its strength pierces the gloom and sparkles on the crystals which the 
clouds have hung on the mosses and lichens of the rocks. 

“To be appreciated, the Land’s End cliffs must be seen in calm and in 
storm, in sunshine and in cloud. Walk on the turf fragrant with wild 
flowers, sit amongst the sea pinks, and follow with the eye the numerous 
birds pursuing their vocations; and the vessels as they creep along near the 
land—for the sky is fair and the sun is bright. How fearful is the change 
when the blasts howl and shriek around the cairns, and the deafening roar of 
the billows fills the air. The ships are far from land to avoid the iron-bound 
coast ; it is destruction to near these cliffs, Thus the natural appearance 
of the coast is changed by the influence of the atmosphere, presenting in 
turn splendid effects for the study of the artist. The cumulus clouds, which 
sometimes hang over the sea are of the grandest character, whilst the glory 
of the sunsets, especially when seen from the Land’s End, are only equalled 
by those witnessed on the southern coasts of Europe.” 


This book does great credit to Mr. Blight both as an artist and as 
an author. 





Gwaith y Parch. Walter Davies, A. C. (Gwallter Mechain). Dan 
olygiad y Parch, D. Silvan Evans, B.D, (The Works of the Rev. 
Walter Davies, M.A. Edited by the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, B.D.) 
3 vols. Carmarthen: W. Spurrell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. 1868.—The genius and learning of Gwallter Mechain have received 
a fitting memorial in these three handsome volumes, the contents of 
which range over a wide and varied field of literature,—Welsh and 
English, prose and verse,—and attest the depth and solidity as well 
as the extent of his knowledge. For besides the General View of the 
Agriculture and Domestic Economy of North and South Wales (a work 
in three volumes), described by a critic as ‘full of shrewd observa- 
tion, lively description, and practical advice,” new editions of the poet- 
ical works of Huw Morrus and Lewis Glyn Cothi, and other writings 
enumerated in the editor’s preface, we have here productions of such 
varied interest as Treatises on the mysteries of the Welsh poetic mea- 
sures, in which he was preeminently well versed; contributions of 
high interest and value to the history of his country, literary, antiqua- 
rian, and general poems of much power, beauty, and pathos, such as 
Cwymp Llewelyn (the Fall of Llewelyn); and the Cywydd Gofiant 
(Elegy on) Jolo Morganwg ; and thoughtful and suggestive criticisms 
as well on the national orthography as on the translations and versions 
of the Bible and Prayer Book in Welsh. In each of these fields 
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Gwallter Mechain did his work well, very well; and though others of 
his contemporaries, of whom he reckoned among his correspondents 
Tegid, Rowland Williams of Meifod, Rees of Cascob, Jenkins of 
Kerry, Ieuan Glan Geirionydd, Carnhuanawe, etc., may have surpassed 
him in their special lines of excellence, he was probably unequalled 
in the variety and fulness of his general knowledge; and there was 
no one whose advice was more widely sought, or whose decision was 
more readily acquiesced in. 

To the students of Welsh history, however, who turn to the pages 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis as a storehouse of information and a 
guide to further sources, there are some portions of his writings that 
will be of especial interest and value. The parochial historian, for 
instance (and we trust that the Arch. Camb. reckons many such 
among its readers), will find in his accounts of the parishes of Llan- 
ymyneich, Llansilin, Llanwynog, and Meifod, admirable specimens of 
what such accounts should be. The student of bardic life and lore 
will be delighted with the entertaining Cofion Barddonol, the critic of 
Cywyddau, Englynion Odlau, and other developments of the Pedwar- 
Mesur-ar-hugain, will be thankful for the information contained in his 
Traethawd ar Brydyddiaeth Cymreig and the Essay on the Distinct 
Character and Comparative Advantages of the Bardic Institutions of 
Carmarthen and Glamorgan. Or if he prefer the early customs of his 
ancestors, the Zraethawd ar Lywodraeth a Defodau y Brythoniaid will 
supply him with useful information. Or if, again, his object should 
be to work out from unused sources the peculiarities of times, places, 
and seasons, he may take a hint from what is said of Carolau Mai 
Harri Parri; and make many notes from the poems of Gwallter 
Mechain himself. To the ecclesiastical historian, too, the account of 
the translations of the Old and New Testament, and his criticisms 
thereupon, in Llythyrau Garmon will have a peculiar interest; and 
this will be enhanced by portions of his English correspondence on 
subsequent versions of the Bible and the Liturgy. Nor must we omit, 
for the philologist’s sake, the remarkable letter of Gruffydd ap Ieuan 
Fychan, of Llannerch, preserved by him, and showing the wonderful 
elasticity of the language, and its facility of adapting itself to the ex- 
pression of new wants and requirements. 

Having thus enumerated the chief features of the volumes, we will 
make no extracts, but cordially recommend them, with the additional 
remark, that the printing is excellent, and that the able editor has 
done his work carefully and well. 


A Map of North Wales, Topographical and Antiquarian, by J. 
Wyld, Charing Cross, London.—With the above title Mr. Wyld, that 
enterprising publisher of maps, has lately put forth one which is a 
decided improvement on the ordinary travelling-maps used by tourists. 
It is reduced from the ordnance survey, and, besides the usual topo- 
graphical details, gives the names and sites of the antiquarian remains 
of North Wales. We do not know whether a similar map has been 
published for South Wales, but we presume this to be the case. We 
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have only one fault to find with this map, and that is the want of clear- 
ness with which the sites of antiquities are expressed. The antiquarian 
details are rather smothered by the topographical ones. However, it 
is an excellent beginning; and the same thing ought to be done for 
every one of the counties in Great Britain. 





The Book of Deer.—We much regret that we are compelled to defer, 
until our next number, any notice of this latest production of the 
Spalding Club. It is not only the last issued, but, we are sorry to 
add, the last that will be issued, as the Club, after a flourishing and 
useful existence of thirty years, is now dissolved. Zhe Book of Deer 
has been edited by that most indefatigable of antiquaries, Dr. John 
Stuart of Edinburgh, to whose zeal and judgment are due the produc- 
tion of the two well-known volumes of The Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land. Such a name will be sufficient guarantee as to the manner in 
which the present book has been edited; and this is all the more 
important to the Celtic scholar as it contains divers manuscript entries 
of Gaelic of the earliest character—far older than any known Welsh 
record. 





A History or THE Diocese or St. AsapoH. By D.R. 
Tuomas, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s Cefn. Part I. 


Ir is always a pleasure to have to notice a really conscientious and 
valuable work, especially upon such a subject as Diocesan History, 
and precisely such a book is the one now before us. It is only the 
first part of what. promises to be a large work, for it contains the 
general history of the diocese; and we make out from it that we may 
expect from its author a good deal of parochial detail in future parts. 
He has a wide and interesting subject before him, and if he treats it 
with the same spirit of research that he has displayed in this first 
portion, the whole work will become an ecclesiastical record of great 
value. It is too important a book to be noticed in only a summary 


. Manner, and therefore we defer till our next number the review of it 


which we purpose giving. 








«*, On account of the length of our Reviews, we are obliged to 
postpone the continuation of the Ox1arnaL Documents till the next 
number.—Ep, Arch. Camb. 





NOTICE. 


The SURVEY OF GOWER, Part III, being now printed 
and ready for issuing, Members desirous of obtaining it, 
or the whole of the Survey, are requested to apply to 
the Publisher of the Archeologia Cambrensis; or to 
either of the General Secretaries. 


A certain number of copies on Large Paper have been 
struck off, at a slightly increased price, and should be 
applied for in a similar manner. 


Ep. Arcu. CAMB. 
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